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er by Phlegon; i may be neceſ- 


Ar) 10 ſay ſomething} in juſtification of my 
elf for enterm 5 into this debate in tb 


manner I have. I find ibat there are ſome, 


who, whatever their ſentiments are as to 
the merits of the cauſe, yes they expreſs a 
diſlile, and di ſa, probation of this fort” 
ey think that every 


of enquiries, 
nan ix at liberty not to make ule of 


« 7y Argument which he thinks incon. 


e claſtoe; but that he is not at liberty, 
bs direfHly and openly, to contradict or 
« refute /uch arguments | as others have 
8 frequently. inſiſted on, in behalf of 


( our common faith: That it would be 


more proper for an enemy ro point out 
* their mſufficiency, than for a friend 
2 6575 Hanity to do it to their hands: 
* And that this is diſcovering a weakntfs, _ 
we which had better be concealed” s- 


-#f 2 6e "08. 


5 mer I enter into a more part | 
tular vindication of what has been' 
' already ſaid, concerning the eclipſe 
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( iv.) 
This has been ſaid upon this — on; 
aud admitting here the obſervation ro be 


juſt, wer I muſs beg leave to put them in 


mind, how I was 1 into this debate: 
What paſſed berwixt the late Dr. Clarke 


and my ſelf, in relation to. this Point, 
was in a. private converſation; ; aud it 
might for ever have continued private, 
had not. Mr. Whiſton in his late Me- 
moirs, thought fit to treat this matter 
as he did. Hd whatever my ſentiments | 
were, J did not publiſh them to the world, 
ll Mr. Whiſton made it neceſſary-m 


my. Own wefence. Whatever therefore 


the fault ; is, J am certainly free from all 


emputation on this account; and if there 


be a fault at all, it muſt lie V Ae den elſe. 


And here, 7 think, 1 might reſt ſecure,, 


and appeal to every one's breaſt, how far, 


under theſe circumſtances, I am blame-, 


| worthy. I muſt only deſire every one, 


before he paſſes a cenſure on my conduct, 
20 read p. 148 of Mr. Whiſton's Me- 
mars; and when he has read that, to 


ſay, whether I was not obliged to give 
WM e why. 1 Sec Dr. Clarke 
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10 leave out this poſh age of Phlegon? 
Whether, when the new edition of Dr. 
_ Clarke's Boyle Lectures appear d with 
ſoremarkable an alteration, I ſhould not 
have been reproached for my advice? And 
whether, when I had been openly and 
publickly charg d with offering to Dr. 
e Clarke à groundleſs ſug geſtion; with 
going upon a ſuppoſal : in a thing that 
© was capable of certainty; with © making 
« @ pretended correction, and with ſuch 
fort of public cenſures for what paſsd in 
private, — whether I ſhould not havehad 
all the crime I now have, and have heen 
reproached with my ſilence t00 as an in- 
1 70 juſtify wks I had done? 
But [am not willing to reſi my defence 
upon this, how ſufficient ſoever it may be, 
becauſe I do not think that any Pe, 55 
nal provocation Should make a man do 
what is not right or fits in it ſelf. Upon 
a thorongh eraminatiom of this point, 1 
am convmced that this teftumony of Phle- 
has no relation to the darkneſs und 
earthquake atthe paſſion: I cannot there 
Jane but think, that to remove a falſe ar- 
DEST | e | 
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grument in ſo important a Cauſe, is drone. 


a real ſervice 10 chriſtianity; *Tis cer-. 


zainly removing an occaſion of wriumph 
out of the way of our adverſaries; and. 


tis taking away from them an opportu - 
nity of confuting what 1s brought as 4 
Principal confirmation of the truth. Look 
into our adverſaries writings,and ſee what 
are the points they triumph chiefly in. Is 
it not upon the falſe topicks, which — de- 
fenders of our faith 100 often aſſert and. 


maintain? Look into a writings of the 


Jews, or Mahometans: Is it not the ido- 
latry, the forg'd miracles, the confeſſi- 
ons, zheabſolutions, &c. among Chriſti- 
8, Things that are ſet upjnſtead of, and 


ing what ſuch chriſtians as defend them 


can fay for themſelves, the great reaſon 
why they continue uncomwveried? WW ben 


our modern deiſts oppoſe revelation, 


they not found the chief of their arguments 
Nan the weak opinions that are too com- 


monly 


3 


rreated as, chriſtianity, and things which 
they are able to confute,-—are not theſe the 
things which they attack; and is not their 
oft 2 faccefs in theſe points notwithſtand-. 


FI». 
moni received? Do they not tale for 

granted, that the ſentiments of the divines 
_ which they quote arethe ſentiments of the 
"ſcriptures it emſelves ; and that by confu- 
ting the one, they eſfectually ſubvert the 


other? Take away therefore any groundleſs 


notion, that is urged by men of learning as 
an argument for chriſtianity; and you do 


in fad a very Sas ſervice 79 #be cane 4 


Chriſt. 
But, tis faid.. « you * a n 


e which learned men have for many cen. 


« zuries maintained, and fill maintain.” 


Audwhat harm can euſue, if you ſhew chat 


any man, antient or modern, has heen mi- 


fraken? Ic ir nor done every day? [51 * 


removing a prejudice out of weak minds 


Aud is it not a proper work for any man, 


and much mare for a miniſter of the goſpel, 
to refute any moeterate error, and eſpeci- 


ally ſuch an error as has been: made a ſup- 


920 of the gaſpel truth? As a chriſtian 
therefore, aud as a divine, I think I have 


a right to ſpeak againſt fachs nations, as I 


am fully perſuaded to be falſe: And I 
cannot tt concerve, in every light that I 


view it, that the beſt ſer vice that can be 
done 
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0 viii T „ 
done for chriz next io be dire4 
proving it to be true, (which have elſe- : 
where endeavoured to do) is to remove out 
of the way, whatever either can be Prov. 
ed to be falſe, or at beft cannot be / 
ed to be true. 

But fan ar pe beweal and inſuffi- 
cient, © it ſhould have been left to the ad. 
 «werſaries of chriſtianity to diſcover. This 
indecd might be the caſe, were it a mere 
conteſt for victory; but not if you have at 
hearttruth, and That only : There cannot 
bea meaner part atted, his to defend an 
error as the ſupport of truth, to the laſt ex- 
rtremiiy; and when it can be defended uo 

langer, then to give it up with reluttance, 
andunw:illngly: Nor is there any way to 
recommend a valuable truih ſo effeftually, 
as to ſeekno falſe covers, and to uſe no falſe 
arts to vindicatè it. Chriſtianity ſtands in 
need of no ſuch helps ; but ſecure and ſafe 

mits own ſtrength cannever ſuſfer, unleſs 
when the wiſdom of Men — to be 

8 than the was 4 wy Go vu 
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DISSERTATION, Se. 


9 did " wink all he 19 1 
poſſible) that © I ſhould not be 


« ſorry to find my ſelf confuted, becauſe 


« T then ſhould have this teſtimony to the 
« darkneſs at the paſſion. unqueſtionable, 
« which I own'd, I did not conceive to have 
« any relation to the rime of the cruci- 
« fixion of our Saviour.” Mr. Jhi/fton has 


ſince, publiſhed a Pamphlet under this title, 
B The 
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„ eſtimony of F . 
ar, an account f - the great darkneſs ond 


earthquake at our Saviour's paſſion deſeribed 
by Phlegon : including all the teſlimonies 


both Heathen and Chriſtian in the very 


words of the original authors, during the 


firſt fix centuries of Chriſtianity, with pro- 
fer obſervations on thoſe teſtimonies. The 


public advertiſements added, (I ſuppoſe by 


Mr. Whiften's order) that all Dr. Sykes's 


arguments to the contrary are fully con- 


« fured” in it. When I came to peruſe 


this treatiſe, and found my name neither 
mentioned in the title page, nor once in 


the book itſelf; when I found not one ar- 


gument which I had urged in the Diſſerta- 
tion confuted ; no comparing together what 


different authors had ſaid, in order to fix 


the year in which Phlegon's eclipſe happen- 


ed; no enquiry into the differences of the 


witneſſes, nor any attempt to reconcile 


them; no entring into the probabilities of 


the account, or what ſhould occafion” ſuch 
difference ; no inſtance produced of a fimi- 


lar manner of expreſſion in any Heathen 


writer whatever, where an extraordinary 
darkneſs was called an eclipſe of the fun; 
no account of the univerſal ſilence in Greek 


and 


. 


: 
I | 


ll | 


48) 
and Latin writers of that time about ſo 
remarkable an event; in ſhort, no one 
thing done to remove or explain any one 
difficulty propoſed; I could not but ſtand 
amazed at the publication of ſuch an ad- 
vertiſement. 

The Book therefore, neither removing 
any difficulties, nor proving what ought to 


have been expected from it, vig. that Phle- 
gon had © deſcribed the great darkneſs and 


« earthquake at our Saviour's paſſion,” I 
reſolved at firſt to have left this matter en- 
tirely to the reader as it ſtood, and not to 
have given my ſelf the trouble of taking 


any notice of it: nor ſhould I have alter- 
ed my mind, had not a Gentleman, (to 


whom I was a perfect ſtranger) obliged me 
with a much more exact and true calcula- 
tion of the eclipſe in debate, than that 
which I publiſhed from Mr. V, N. au- 


thority. 


The principal difficulty that 1 had in 


accounting for Phlegon's eclipſe, was, that 
by Mr. Whifton's computation it was © total 
* and central” ſoon after © zine in the 


“ morning; whereas Phlegon had ſaid, that 
it was dark at the fixth hour, i. e. at twelve | 
B 2 1 at 


442 


at noon. This was a material difference; 


and I took for granted, that ſo reputed an 
aſtronomer as Mr. Whifton, could not have 
eaſily miſtaken three or four hours in a 


computation of this kind, I imagined there- 
fore the numbers in Phlegon rather to have 


been falſe, than Mr. Yhifton to err; and I 


concluded that we © ought not to reject a 
« certainty for ſo little an inaccuracy, as 
ce three or four hours, when all other cir- 


© cumſtances agreed fo exactly. But as 1 
ſaid, a Gentleman then unknown, ſending _ 


me a calculation of this eclipſe, which ſhewed 
the total darkneſs to be juſt as Phlegon ſaid 
it was; and immediately after, a ſecond 
Gentleman, whoſe skill in aſtronomical com- 
putations no one can queſtion, peruſing this 


debate, and finding how much Mr. Vb. 


had miſtaken this matter, he likewiſe un- 


ask d ſending me his calculation which va- 
ried from the former but a very few minutes; 
I conſulted a fhird perſon, whoſe authority 


alone will inſtantly filence all doubts in a thing 


of this nature, and whoſe conſummate know- 
ledge in geometry and aſtronomy the whole 


world acknowledges, the great Dr. Halley. 
Being thus fully confirmed in ſo important 


« 


a diſ- 


6 


a diſcovery, I then determined to examine par- 


ticularly what Mr. Whifton had publiſhed on 


this occaſion ; and to print the calculation I 


received, that T ruth might appear, and the 
world not be miſled by a faulty computa- 
tion publiſhed from one. who may be 
thought more exact than he really is; and 
that every one may judge of this fact. 
Mr. Wh. has produced no leſs than twen- 
ty fix teſtimonies, Greek and Latin ones, 


partly to vindicate Phlegon” 5 teſtimony ; and 
partly to ſhew, what is not denied, or dif- 


puted, that there was a very great darkneſs 
and earthquake at our Saviour's paſſion. 


Seventeen of theſe neither directly nor indi- 


rectly mentioning Phlegon, or his teſtimony; 
and Euſebius and Ferom being in effect the 


ſame evidence, the one being a profeſſed 


tranſlator of the other ; I am properly con- 
cerned with a very few out of all this 


| pompous parade of original evidences :' 
the point betwixt him and me being to te 


determined from what a few authors have 
faid ; and theſe are ſuch, ( excepting thoſe 


who lived later than the times to which 
I had confined my ſelf) as I had conſi- 
dered and compared ne in yl Diſ- 


9 fertation. 


2 


1 50 

In general therefore, I muſt obſerve, 

+ If, That Mr. Vb. talks much of origi- 
< nal teſtimonies, p. 3, 32, Sc. without 
ever explaining or defining what he means 
by chat expreſſion, Phlegon is cited by Ori- 
gen, Africanus, Euſebius, Maximus, Ferom, 
the Chronicon Alexandrinum, Philopenus, and 
Malela. And all of theſe likewiſe ſpeak of the 
darkneſs at the paſſion. What reaſon can be 
given why /everal of theſe are cited as © ori- 
« ginal teſtimonies,” to the darkneſs at the 
paſſion, and to Phlegon's authority, which will 
not equally prove every modern writer that has 
cited Phlegon, or has mentioned the darkneſs 
at the paſſion, to be an © original teſtimo- 
ny?“ He might as well have deſcended 
much lower, and have quoted Yoffius's 
Harmony, and Scaliger, and Petauius, and 
Biſhop Mountague, and Huetius, and Grotius, 
and Baſnage, and Tillemont, and Pagi, and 
Bayle, and all the defenders of Chriſtianity 
down to the preſent generation ; ; and he 
might have given them all the name of 
| * original evidences ;” as well as he has gi- 
ven this name to ſo many writers who lived 
ſo many cencuries after the fact. For why, 
e. g. is Pbiloponus, who lived 600 years af- 
ter Chriſt, an © original evidence,” more 
+ than 
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than Ororius who lived 1600 years after 
the fact. Or why is Malela's account more 
properly an © original teſtimony,” than 
Archbiſhop Uſer's, or any Chronologer's of 
the laſt century? Here therefore is a moſt 
groſs impoſition upon the reader, to call 
ſuch teſtimonies © original”, which were 
not wrote till very many years, nay ſome of 
them ſeveral centuries of years, after the facts 
happened ; nay to call mere tranſcripts from 
one another, or the mere copyings of later 
writers out of preceding ones, by the names 
of © original teſtimonies. I muſt obſerve 
2dly, That there is the very ſame abuſe of 
another expreſſion, viz. © authentic records 
* and chronicles,“ p. 37. and © authentic 
* accounts bid. An © authentic writing ” 
ſignifies either an original, or elſe fo faith- 
ful and exact and ſo well atteſted a rranſ- 
cript, that you cannot juſtly diſpute its 
faithfulnefs. When tis applied to any record, 
tis called authentic, in a looſer ſenſe, if you 
cannot reaſonably reject its authority. In the 
preſent caſe; no body diſputes whether Phlegon 
wrote of a certain eclipſe of the ſun, and 
of an earthquake that happened at Nice: 
and therefore Phlegon”'s words are an © au- 
« thentic record ” of ſuch facts. But if the 
=" | queſtion 


3 
. queſtion be, whether Phlegon wrote con- 
cerning the darkneſs at our Saviour's paſſion, 
and that particular earthquake which then 
happened, it muſt not be taken for granted 
that he ſpoke of thoſe things, but it muſt firſt 
be proved that he did ſpeak of them, be- 
fore his can be called an * authentic ac- 
count“ of them. The authenticity of an 
account is one thing; its relation to any 
certain point is quite another ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the one may be granted, the other 
may be denied. Sometimes authentic ſtands 
oppoſed ro ſpurious or forged : And in this 
ſenſe of the word, ſeveral of the teſtimo- 
nies here produced by Mr. Vh. may juſtly 
be denied to be © authentic accounts.” Such 
are his firſt, his third, fourth, and fifth, his 
ninth and tenth, and his twentieth teſtimony. 
Eight therefore of the teſtimonies that cite 
or appeal to Phlegon, are nothing elſe but 
Pphlegon's teſtimony eight times recited, and 
muſt ſtand or fall by what can be ſaid a- 
bout Phlegon's meaning; and conſequently 
are not to be deem'd ſo many different 
witneſſes in the preſent caſe: and ſeven 
more of theſe teſtimonies being Forgeries, 
theſe likewiſe ought not to be looked upon 
as © authentic accounts.” Add likewiſe to 

| | | theſe, 


(9) 

theſe, that all who tranſcr ibe merely from 
preceding authors are in no ſenſe © original 

« teſtimonies ;” and then out of Mr. Vs 
whole account there will remain no more 

; than the evangeliſts as true witneſſes of the 
facts which happened at the paſſion ; and 
theſe are ſuch whoſe credit is not to be 

denied, and whoſe teſtimonies are properly 

* original ” and *authentic ” ; and as to the 

debate about Phlegon's teſtimony it ſtands 

upon. the probabilities on one fide or 

other, what eclipſe he was ſpeaking about. 

3dly, It is not enough in ſuch a debate 
as this barely to ſet down what are here 

called © original teſtimonies; ” but the 
conſiſtency of the teſtimonies is to be conſi- 

dered; the words of every witneſs are to be 
examined ; the probability 'or improbability 

of a ſtory, and every circumſtance of it 

is to be weighed. Suppoſe that an e- 

clipſe of the Sun were now to happen, to- 

tal and central; and ſuppoſe that a pecu- 
liar and uncommon darkneſs were to attend 

it for two or three hours together: Every 
accurate Hiſtorian that ſhould give an ac- 

5 count of ſuch an eclipſe would certainly 
az take notice of ſuch a peculiar darkneſs, and 
mention whatever was particularly and emi- 
1 | C Be, nently 


( 10 1 

nently remarkable. E. g. Mee in hid 
hiſtory of France, ſpeak ing of a certain eclipſe 
of the Sun, A. D. 1605, ſays , * that it began 
an hour after noon, on the 2* of October, 
" and for two hours it cauſed ſuch a dark- 
e neſs, that it ſeemed to have been night, 
< the diſc of that great luminary being hid 
70 by the moon which appeared black, and 
6 a6: I were border'd by a luminous circle 
&« about it.” | 

In like manner we may obſerve that Pble- 
gon, like an exact Hiſtorian, took notice of 
the b great darkneſs, and of the Stars ap- 
pearing, and of the hour of the day. Had 
now ſuch an eclipſe happened at the Full 
moon, it is impoſſible for any one, much 
more for © @ very wiſe man, or an accurate 
| chronologer, to take notice of the ecli pſe at 
all, and not to take notice of that particu- 
lar circumſtance. Tis the principal point 
of view; and to omit that, £9 o omit the 


Le deuxieme jour d'oftobre. Elle commenca a une heure 
apres midy, & deux heures durant cauſa une telle obſcurit, 
qu'il ſemb oit qu'il fuſt nuit, le diſque de ce grand lumi- 
naire Ctant entierement cache par la lune qui paroiſſoit noire, 
& comme bordee d'un cercle lumineux tout autour. Me- 
zeray. Hiſt. de France. Tom, 3. p. 1269, 

* dus aps: c The if. ve, d ꝙ def i iſcañ p 
egon. 
© 6 rolparar®- Qabyan, Malela. Eer gin Olympiadarum ſup» 
putator. gs ; 
chief, 
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big the moſt. remarkable, the very thing, 
which an exact man” ought to take no- 
tice of. 80 that Phlegon's omiſſion of ſuch 
FE circumſtance 1s a very ſtrong argument, 
chat he was not ſpeaking of an eclipſe. at 
the Full moon. How abſurd is it to imagine 
that an accurate man, curious in his ac- 
counts of what paſſed, ſhould barely take 
notice of the darkneſs of an eclipſe, and 
yet that he ſhould not take any notice of 
the duration of the darkneſs for three hours; 
nor of its being at the full moon; nor 
in ſhort of any thing preternatural, or 
more than ordinarily remarkable? A man 
o conſiderable for his abilities, and accu- 
racy in writing, as to be deem' d the fitteſt 
, perſon | to be truſted by the 4 Emperor A- 
adrian with the biſtory which he had wrote 
of himſelf; and yet ſo inaccurate as to o- 
mit the only very remarkable circumſtan- 
ces in ſuch events as he mentions, is highly 
e in itſelf. | 

Again, 4thly, Mr. Whiſton profeſſes « to 
« ſer down fairly the original teſtimonies” 
concerning the darkneſs which happened : at 


4 Fame eclebeis Adrianus tam cupidus fuit, ut. libros-vite | 
ſuæ ſcriptos a ſe libertis ſuis literatis dederit, jubens ut eos 
"ſuis nominibus publicarent ; nam Phlegontis libri Adriani eſſe 


dieuntur. Spartianus in Adriano. c. 16. 9 g 
y _ Cx | __. 
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our Saviour's paſſion ; and amongſt theſe he 


mentions Phlegon, and cites from other writers 


what is ſaid about him, and from him, as if no 
doubt or queſtion could be raiſed, in relation 


to what he intended to ſpeak about. Now with 
Vbhat juſtice, or by what rules of reaſon does he 


cite this paſſage as an © original teſtimony” 
for a certain fact, when every one can ſee 
that Phlegon's words have no expreſs and 


clear relation to that fact. Is there a word 


in it which mentions the paſſion of Feſus ; ; 
or the time of year when the eclipſe hap- 


pened, or its duration, or any one mark 


from whence one can be ſure that he 


is ſpeaking of an eclipſe on the 3* of 


April? Or is it clear and certain, that 
Phlegon ſpeaks of the 4 year of the 2024 
Olympiad. Surely Mr. Whifton imagines 


it to be enough that Euſebius, or the 


unknown author of the Chronicon Alexan- 
drinum ſay, that the eclipſe happened in 
ſuch a year, without any proof, without 
any authority: When he cannot but. know 
that if Euſebius, and the Chronicon fix it to 
one year, other writers as poſitively and 
clearly. fix it to ether years: that if Euſe- 


bius places it in Bis Chronicon in a certain 


_ he has — in the ſame year, facts 
which 


( 


which certainly and demonſtrably happen d 
many years before and after that year: That 
Ferom has been guilty of all che ſame ab- 
ſurdities that Euſebius has, and one more; 
wiz. to place this fact under the 5* year 


of the 2024 Olympiad, at the ſame time 


that he tranſlates Phlegon as faying that his 


eclipſe happened in the 4* year of that 


Olympiad: that other writers ſtill ſay, that 


it happen'd in the 24 year; and others, by 


neceſſary conſequence. aſſert that it happen- 
ed in the firſt year ; and others {till that 
it did not happen in any year of chat 
Olympiad at all. Is not this impoſing on 
the reader a dubious, uncertain, teſtimony 


for a clear and expreſs one? Or will not 
this manner of producing evidence prove 
any abſurdity in hiſtory ? If the bare aſ- 


ſertion of any writer without the conſide- 
ration of circumſtances, or if the ſuitableneſs 
of his words to any fact be ſufficient to deter- 
mine that he is ſpeaking of that fact without 
any evidence or probability that he is ſpeak- 
ing of it, then, any thing, and every thing, 
may be proved to be true, becauſe ſuch ſort 
of © original evidence”, and ſuch ſort of 
« authentic records” may be produced for 
every falſchood whatever, Surely one ought 

| = wh 
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to know, what authority any writer is of; 
whether he ſpeaks to the point or not; 
whether he expreſſes himſelf clearly. or 
confuſedly ; whether what is ſaid be poſ- 
ſible, or probable only; whether he * not 
contradicted by any other authors; whether 
the ſtory, or its circumſtances be different- 
ly related by himſelf, or others; and if it 
be differently related, which account is moſt 
likely to be true. Theſe and ſuch like 
circumſtances are all to be conſidered; 

or elſe under the pretence and name of 
ce original evidence, and <« authentic records, 

we may impoſe on the world the groſſeſt 
forgeries and corruptions imaginable. _ 

We have a manifeſt inſtance of this in 
the book before us. The very firſt autho- 
rity, or © original evidence” produced by 
Mr. M hiſton to ſhew, that there in att was 
an eclipſe of the Sun at the paſſion of our Sa- 
viour, is taken from the Teſfament of Levi. 
The Patriarch Levi died, (and this is ta- 
ken for granted to be his genuine dying 
ſpeech,) He died about 1600 years, or as 
Mr. Wh. ſays about 1700 years, before Chriſt. 
This evidence is produced in proof that 
there Was to be an eclipſe of the Sun * af 
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the death of the moſt High. However be- 
cauſe this evidence ſhould have ſome in- 
fluence and effect, Mr. Vbiſton is willing to 
« confider this witneſs as no earlier than 
« the ſecond century, long before Origen,” 
i. e. he conſiders him hiſtorically as atteſting 
a paſt fact, rather than foretelling a future 
one. He waves the conſideration of the 
hos great antiquity, and of the /acred autho- 
ce rity” of this book, p. 29. and only ar- 
gues from its being in the world © long 
« before Origen.” 

Here then we have what is called an * ori- 
* ginal evidence”, taken out of a book 
ſaid to be written 1600, or © 1700 years be- 
fore Chriſt,” 2 But is this account 
ſufficient to ſatisfy any one ? If it be ask d, 
how Mr. Wb. knows that this book was 
wrote © 1700 years before Chriſt” — no 
evidence can be produced, unleſs you'll be 
contented with its name and title, and will 
believe it © of ſacred authority,” antient and 
genuine from that. If one would be con- 
cented to abate 1800 years in its age, and 
aſk only how he knows that it was wrote 
« Jong before Origen?” The only anſwer 
is That Origen quotes a book entitled, 
vi he Te eftament of the Twelve Patriarchs, and 
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cites out of it, not any words; but ſomething 
that is like to ſomething that is in this book. 
It is ſuppoſed, but never proved, to have been 
wrote in Hebrew : the learned are not agreed 
whether it was wrote by aJew, or a Chriſtian ; 
or whether it was not at firſt wrote by a 
Jew, and afterwards very much interpola- 
ted by ſome Chriſtian, or whether it were 
not wrote by a Jew converted to Chriſtianity: 

Nor is it agreed whether it were in being be- 
fore the end of the 20 century: ſome plead 
for its being forged at the beginning of that 
century ; others are willing ro ſuppoſe it as 
_ early as the firſt century : Dr. Grabe was 
willing to ſuppoſe it in being before Chriſt, 

and to have been one of the apocryphal 
books ſent to Prolomy by the Jews at the 
ſame time that their canonical books were 
ſent him. In ſhort, no one can pretend to 
ſay, when it was firſt wrote, or where, or 
by whom; or even in what Language. And 
yet this Is here cited, as an “original teſ- 
« timony ” as an authentic record,” as an 
e Authentic account” of a fact; and it is aſ- 
ſerted to have been in being © 1700 years 
« before Chriſt,” p. 3. But before this book 
can be admitted as an authentic record, > 
for any certain fact, one ought to know 


* . 
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neſs at our Saviour's paſſion. 
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of what authority i it is; when it firſt appeared 


in the world; whether it mentions the fact 
for which it is produced; and laſtly, whe- 


ther its author did not take his account from 0 


others. Theſe things, at leaſt, are to % 
prov'd ; and when an author talks of its . Ja- 
&« cred authority,” 'one has a right to enquire, 


whether it be not a mere romance; whether 


it be not full of whimfical flories, and nonſen- 


fical abſurdities ;--- ſuch are Angels appearing 


to women, when Fheir husbands accompanied 
with them ; and their bearing Giants, vecauſe 


1 Egregori appeared to them as reaching up 


fo heaven, &c ;--- one has a right to aſk how 


comes ſo remarkable a piece never to be 
heard of for 1800 years together ; --- theſe 


and many more ſuch ſort of queſtions are 


to be reſolved before it can be produced as 


vey original evidence,” or authentic record, or 

as containing real prophecies about the dark- 
| | Wo fo. 

But imagine theſe and ſuch like difieul- 
ties all ſurmounted; let us hear its evi- 
dence, * FOI Know ye. therefore chat the Lord 
| 5 Nov FL vudeuere Irs Togyo's 14 - wer Fry T& uid; Tay on 
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ah ee 
70 adults, Teſtam. Levi. 5 


e Is ill 


anſwer to theſe high words ? One might 


48) 


& will execute judgment upon the ſons of 
% men, who when the rocks ſhall be rent, 


% and the Sun be put out, and the waters 


dried up, and the ire ſhall make a 


o* trembling, and the whole creation ſhall 


* be diſordered, and the inviſible ſpirits 


e ſhall melt away, and the inviſible world 
„ ſhall be deſpoiled, at the paſſion of the 
4, moſt bigh, will yet be incredulous, and 
« continue in their unrighteous actions.“ 

A man that makes no difficulty about 


Fa. 


the expreſſion --- af the paſſion of the moſt 


high --- may very reaſonably aſk, whether 
at the death of Chriſt the waters were in 


fact dried up; and did the fire tremble ; 


and was © the ſun extinguiſhed,” or, put out 5 2 
Is the ſun put out at any ordinary, or even 
at an extraordinary, eclipſe? Or is a candle 
extingaiſhed, when any thing is placed betwixt 
the eye and that, which obſtructs its light! ? 
If nothing of this happened at that time, 


what will become of this prophecy ? Or it 


it be ſaid to be a ſort of propherical lan- 
guage, and to be fulfilled in the ſenſe it 


was intended, one may aſk how it was 


that it was fulfilled? how is it that no 
writer ever mentions what would probably 


aſk 


22 


« dence” who lived | 
the fat) Mr. Mes — - is --- © In 


619) 
aſk whether it be the language of the true, 
genuine ſacred writers, to ſay the ſun was 
extinguiſhed at the time of our Savicur's 
paſſion? If the Rocks were rent litterally, why 
were not the Waters to be dried up literally, 


and the Sun to be put out litterally ? But this 


ſort of writers generally overa&# their parts; 
and not content with the language of un- 


doubted ſacred perſons, they betray the 
cauſe they would ſupport, and deſtroy that 
faith they intend to promote. 


Mr. Mbiſton's ſecond obſervation relates to 
the teſtimony of Africanus. Africanus's 
words are, 5 Phlegon relates, that under 
« Tiberius Ceſar, there was a complete e- 


« cliple of the Sun at the ful moon, from 


« the ſixth till the ninth 
Upon this teſtimony 


- 8 


<« the teſtimony of Phlegon as given us from 
« Africanus by. Syncellus, I have put the 
« words | at the full moon] and thoſe other 
« words, [till the ninth hour | into brack- 


2 


ets: as very probably later interpolations, 


« crept out. of the margin into the text, 
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When one comes to examine what are 


the grounds of this very great probability, 
and to aſk, is there any variety of reading; 


any difference of copies; any author that 


quotes Africanus who leaves out theſe words; 


or has any like words in their places? The 
anſwer is, No. In truth, Africanus ought 


not to have put them in; and therefore 
Mr. Whiſton would leave them out. For 


We otherwife know,” ſays he, and 
that certainly, that Africanus was far 


* from a credulous, or careleſs, or impo- 
« ſing xvriter : nay that he was the moſt 


err 


* learned, faithful, and accurate Chronolo- 


« ger of all antiquity.” ibid. 


Vet as © faithful and accurate” as Afri- 
cunus was, tis evident in fact that theſe 
words are added to "Phlegon' words. Nor 
is it enough to ſay, that © very probably 


theſe are later interpolations. For tis 
certain, that this addition to Phlegon's reſti- 
mony is as old as Africanus's time: and 
fince we find it in fact in Africanus, whence 


ſo probably did it come as from Africanus 


himſelf? Mr. Vb. has not ventured to ſtrike 
out as SHE Pe? oy” the Latin 0 
| ot gen, 


Re 


2 * * 
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efsly aſſert, that » Phlegon did not in- 
ferm us that tbe eclipſe happened at the Full 
moon. How come the heathens by this ojec- 
tion, that Phlegon' never ſaid that his eclipſe 
"happened at the full moon? Some body or 
other muſt have aſſerted that this eclipſe 
was af the full moon, and this made them 
ſo careful ro contradict it. And whence ſo 
* probably, ” as from this moſt learned 
= cbronologer of all antiquity,” in whoſe 
works tis  expreſily aſſerted of Phlgon? 
I know not very well how to account for 
it; but in fact the men of the ſecond and 
third centuries had a ſcurvy trick of lying 
for God's ſake : and when one looks into 
the very long catalogue of books forged i in 
thoſe times, one cannot be too cautious in 
admitting what they ſay; notwithſtanding 
there may be men credulous enough now. 
to maintain ſuch forgeries to be authentie - 
records belonging to the Old and. New Tefta- 
ment. Mr. Wihiſton has no authority to ſtrike 
out of Africanus 'thoſe words, at the full 
) toon ; nor thoſe other -- — fill the ninth bour : - 


* Et Pblegen duidem in Cee 2 ſcriphe, in pringi- 
patu Tiberii Cæſaris factum; ſed non lignifcavit in luna 
1 factum. Origen, in Man. tract. 35%. f 
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and when writers are driven. ta ſuch dif- 


treſſes, as without any M88, or any evi- 
dence, or any juſt reaſon, to ſtrike out as 
ſpurious any paſſage; they become not edi- 
tors but corruptors of authors; they are 


|; properly. forgers, and are anſwerable to che 


world for ſuch corruptions. 

Mir. Mpiſton 's third attempt is upon Ori. 
; gen, wg tis very remarkable, that when he 
could not reply to the reſtimony, he ſets a- 
fide as © ſpurious” a very long paſſage, 


without one MS. without the authority of - 


any one writer, or without any one reaſon. 
Had he applied the fame art to one ſingle 
ſentence more, and pronounced thoſe words, 


4 


A 


** 
« 


nicles, that this eclipſe happened under 
e the government of Tiberius Cæſar; but 
he did not inform us that it happen d 
« at the full moon. Nay, if he had 
but pronounced the latter part of this ſen- 
rence to be ſpurious, and the former part of 
it out of place; (and this would not have 


been the firſt inſtance, where diſlocations 


f have been thought of by Mr. Whifton, in 


Et Phlegon quidem in Chronicis fuis ſcriphit in princi- 


.  patu Tiberii Cæfaris fatum, fed non fignificavit in luna ples 
hoc fattum. 


ke 


_* Phlegon indeed has written in his — 4 


— 
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| order to account for a dikculty)— — Ho 


eaſy then would all be reconciled ? Or ſince 
he was willing to ſet aſide as ſpurious ſo 
very long a paſſage, why could he not have 


made the objection of the children of this 


world end with the queſtion they propoſe.--- 


« * How could à fact ſo wonderful be 


e paſſed over in ſuch filence, as not to be 
mentioned by any Greek or Barbarian to 
e have happened at that time? eſpecially 
« by 'thoſe who have written 'Elionicles, 

and have taken notice when ever any 
« thing new was obſerved ?”--- and then 
make Origen anſwer directly, — + « Phlegon 
« has not only written in his Coen 


er that this eclipſe happened under the g 


« yernment of T deri Cæſar, but alſo ka 


8. dated us that it did happen at the full 
* moon.“ To juſtify this reading, the ex- 
preſs words of Africanus, and the Chronicon 


Aletandrinum, and Philoponits, and 7 Maxi- 


* Quomodo hoe Haw: tam mirabile nas Urenlun. 
nemo Barbarorum, factum eonſoripſit in tempore illo ? maxi- 

me qui Chronica conſeripſerunt, et 3 ſicubj ge ali- 
on novum factum eſt een ſed ſoli hoc ſeripſerunt ve- 


autores?. 


1 Et Ph Phlegon quidem” 'in Chronicis ſuis ſetipht in prin- 


eipatu Tiberii Cæſaris factum. gs * em! * 


cavit in luna your hoc 


and thus -we ſhoulc 
$*.Tic records to pro e that Phlegon.. did 


a very long paſſage of Origen, only bec 


624 F 
mus, (« original evidences ” all, and all poſi- 
tively concurring in the ſame teſtimony,) 
might have been produced to prove, and (when 
all the reſt is ſtruck out as ſpurious, ) they 
would have proved, that Phlegon did write 
that there was an eclipſe at tbe, full moon : 
Id have had ©, authen- 


fay i in fact, What is now known that he ne- 
ver did deſign , 5 
Tis very remarkable then chat Mr. 2 


ton begins his evidence, 175 with Aj notori- 


ous forged book: In his ſecond ohſer vation, 


he himſelf Sorg. one ſingle ſentence of 
Africanus in two.ſe yeral places; and in his 


third obſervatiom he ſets: afide as 7 i ine, 
it contained in 5 Xl demonſtration, that 
Phlegon's. eclipſe had no relation to the 
darkneſs at qur — paſſion, From 


ſuch a beginning ne may imsgine- What 
will be the end. 


However, in order to ſhew FI little 


grounds Mr. Vb. has for this progorging, 
let it be obſerved, in general 


1, That Origen in his allowed genuine 
works, ——— his profeſſion that 
he 


{ 
4» 
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he had done all be could, yet cited Phle- 


gon ſo careleſsly, that he did not give him- 

{elf the trouble of looking into him, or 
_ conſulting his book. This appears from 

his not knowing certainly in what book of 


1 this eclipſe was mentioned. * E It 
s“ ſays he, I surrosk in the 130 book 


6 z his chronicles.” 


2dly, All that he quotes Phlegon for. i 


his allowed genuine works, is, © That there 


“ was an eclipſe in Tiberius Cæſar's reign:“ 
and he determines only, that © ſame time 
in that reign Jeſus was crucified;” and 
that this eclipſe and earthquake bom 
6 ſome- time about che time. of the paſſion 


«of Jeſus.” This is the whole of what 
Origen ſays in his Greek works: and con- 


laquently Mr. Mb. fays more than his © ori- 
« ginal evidence” amounts to, when he 
ſays, that the, genuine Origen ſays the 


« darkneſs at our Saviour's paſſion was cau- 
« ſed by an eclipſe of the Sun.” F. 30. 


i Kar 20 arts. e. Cell. p. 96. The very ſame expreſ- 


ſion occurs in this Treatiſe upon Mattheav. In a mihi 


ex Deo e * virtus. 
& *Ey 76 THE210 hauf OIMAI, "av  perixev. C. Cell. p. 80. 
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zaly, Mr. Wh. affirms, that © the genuine 
© Origen never confines either the great 
_ « darkneſs, or the great earthquake to Ju- 
« dea. This I admit to be true: but the 
reaſon of it is, he never in his Greek works 
ſpeaks a word about it, whether it was, or 
was not, confin'd to Fudea. 

4thly, He ſays, that the “ genuine and 
« great Origen could not poſſibly be guilty 
of fo groſs an abſurdity as once to ſup- 
« poſe that by, all the earth, or, all the 
land, i. e. 74oay Tyy ym, might be meant-- 
„the land of Fudea only.” I reply, I/, 
This is no abſurdity. 2dly, the reaſoning 
is good, - that as certain of the facts which 
were done at the paſſion of Chriſt, were 
done no where but at Feruſalem where Je- 
ſus was known ; ſo the other facts likewiſe 
may very reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be done 
in Feruſalem, or Fudea at furtheſt, where 
Chriſt lived, and preached, and was known, 
or heard of, Nor can any great uſe be con- 
ceiv'd of a miracle worked all over the world 
as an atteſtation of the miſſion of a perſon 
who was not then known, nor heard of, 
nor likely to be heard of for many years 
in many places; nor in ſome places heard 
of in many centurits. 3dly, Suppoſing that 
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in fact n was no Zhree hours darkneſs all 


over the world, as it does not appear that 
there was, then the words - all the land. 


muſt be confined to Fudea in this paſſage, 


tho' there were no other inſtance in the 


New Teſtament of the like uſe of thoſe 


words. But 4thly, it is moſt probable, and 
I could produce very good criticks and in- 
terpreters of Scripture, antient as well as 


modern that maintain ir, that by, all zhe 
land, or, all the earth, no more is intended 


than that country alone of which the au- 


thor is ſpeaking. But tis foreign to my 
purpoſe to enter into this point, a 
Ftbly, Tis granted that the Latin warks 


of Origen, in general, are not of equal va- 


lue or authority with his Greek ones. We 


know, that his tranſlator's * © have endea- 


e voured to remove whatever was offenſive 
“ in him; and took care that nothing 
% ſhould appear diſcrepant from the re- 


m V. Le nouveau Teſtament de Beauſobre et L'enfant. Pre- 


face General. p. xx, xxi. Notes ſure Luc. 2. 1. Idioma eſt 


ſanctæ ſcripturz ut omnem terram illius ſignificet provinciz de 


qua ſermo eſt; quod quidam non intelligentes, ad omnium 
terrarum ſubverſionem trahunt. Hieron. in Eſai. c. 13. 


n In quibus cum aliquanta offendicula inveniantur in græco, 
ita elimavit omnia interpretando atque purgavit, ut nihil in 


illis quod a fide noſtra diſcrepet, Latinus lector inveniat. ro | 


Ruffin; in lib. Tips KN Origen. 
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« ceived faith.“ But what then? Is lars; | 


any evidence that the preſent part, where 
orthodoxy is not concerned, is ſpurious or 


corrupted? Or has this particular paſſage 
been ever objected to as ſpurious 1 before 
now? In matters of hereſy, or of private 
opinion, no doubt Origen's books have been 
corrupted, and made to ſpeak orthodoxly ; 
and in thoſe caſes his Latin Works are not 
of any great authority, not much to be 


depended on. But what is that to the pre- | 


ſent point? St. Ferom puts this queſtion, | 
which I think very pertinent to the preſent 
caſe e: © If one book of Origen's has been 
« corrupted, are therefore all his works cor- 
« rupted, which he publiſhed at different 
« times and different places * | 


Taſtly, Since this long paſſage i is Pero 


5 ed to be ſpurious, I cannot but ask, which 


is the moſt probable, whether he that forged 
it ſhould forge it in favour of a common 
received opinion, and with the ſeeming con- 

curring teſtimonies of Origen S friend, Afri- 
canus, and other old writers; or that he 


ſhould ſet down in Origen's a a peculiar 


Si unus violatus eſt liber, num ma ejus opera, que 
diverſis & locis & temporibus edidit, ſimul corrumpi 8 
runt? * ad Pammach. 


notion 
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notion of his own, in flat contradiction as 

is pretended to the author whom he perſo- 
nates ? Thus much in general: I ſhall now 
examine the particular instances which 
Mr. Vb. has produced. 


1, He ſays, “ The genuine Origen quores 


« the text of St. Lake as it ftood in the 
| 80 copies of his age that there WAs dark- 


e neſs in' the day time by an eclipſe of the 


« ſun, The other i. e. the Latin Origen ] 
looks on that reading as an interpolation, 
2 indeed as a dangerous interpolation made 
"0 by the enemies of chriſtianity.“ p. 30. 


This is a very great miſrepreſentation of 
Origen i For Origen never & quotes the 
< text of St. Luke” as having theſe words-- 
there wat a Garkneſs in the day-time by an 


: eclipfe of the ſun. Origen himſelf fays fo : 


but he does not cite it, as being < in the 


e copies of St. Luke in his age.” 


2dly, Mr. Mb. proceeds, <« The Latin O- 


K rigen directly denies, that the evangeliſts 
e do fo much as name the ſun upon the 


«* occaſion; not only contrary to Origen's 
* own words, and citation of St. Luke's 
te goſpel, but contrary to all the citations, 


and MSS; of St. Luke, now known i in the 
i * Orla. Ss 


Here 


hood indeed a difficulty ariſes,--which way 
Origen could ſay ?, © that the evangeliſts had 
*« not named the 22 in that place, but only 
« that there was darkneſs over all the earth,” 
--- When Sr. Luke had mentioned the ſun's 
|. being darkned. But - ſuppoſing this could 
1118 not at all be accounted for ; all that would 
follow is, that Origen forgot himſelf ; that 
in his zeal to account for a difficulty, which 
would 4 © ſtagger a wiſe man who hear- 
« kens to every thing with reaſon and 
« judgment,” he had been guilty of a miſ- 
take, And who is not ſometimes faulty in 
this reſpect? Is every thing to be rejected 
as © ſpurious,” where there are ſuch inac- 
curacies as theſe? But perhaps if we con- 
ſider Origen with candour, and take his 
words not too rigorouſly, he may not have 
been guilty of fo great a miſtake. What if 
2 be meant by - © the evangeliſts”--- no more 
| than Matthew and Mark? Will not his 
manner of expreſſion a little before juſtify 
this interpretation. of him? When he un- 
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P Cui talia reſpondemus: primum L r omn ino 
Evangeliſtæ nec nominaverunt ſolem in iſto loco, ſed tantum 
quia tenebræ factæ ſunt ſuper omnem terram. 40 Trad,, 
in Matt. 35 8. 

4 Potens movere omnem hominem n qui- — omnia 

« cum ratione & judicio audit, ibid. 
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dertook to anſwer the difficulty under con- 
| ſideration.-- How could a fact ſo wonder- 
e ful as the darkneſs over all the world be 
* paſs d over in ſuch filence?”--- He begins 
thus: * © We ſay then that Matthew and 
* Mark have not ſaid that there was an 
ce eclipſe of the ſun which happened at that 
« time: no nor Luke according to the 
<« greateſt part of the copies.” If there- 
fore he meant no more than the wo for- 
mer evangeliſts, when he ſaid, that “the 
ce evangeliſts had not named the ſun in 
<« that place,” this ſolution of the difficulty 
might be born, rather than reject the whole 
as ſpurious. But I would not infiſt-on this 
defence of Origen. What I am apt to think 
to be the more true ſtate of the caſe is this. 
| Origen ſuppoſes that ſomebody might ſay, 
<« If the darkneſs did not proceed from 
ce an eclipſe of the ſun, but from ſome 


r Dicimus ergo, quod Matthzus & Marcus non dixerunt 
defectionem ſolis tunc factam fuiſſe: ſed neque Lucas, ſecundam 
pleraque exemplaria. ibid. | | 
0 Dicit aliquis--- fi non ex defectione ſolis factæ ſunt tenebræ 
tunc ſuper omnem terram Judzam et Hieruſalem, ſed ex alte- 
ra cauſa, oftende cauſam. Cui talia reſpondemus: primum 
quidem quod omnino Evangeliſtæ nec nominaverunt ſalem in 
iſto loco; ſed tantum quia tenebræ factæ ſunt ſuper omnem 
terram. Si enim tenebræ factæ ſunt ſuper omnem terram ſole 
non nominato, ſine dubio conſequens eſt intelligere quaſdam 
| tenebroſiflimas- nubes --- concurriſſe ſuper . terram Judzam, & 
Hieruſalem, ad cooperiendos radios ſolis: & ideo profundæ 
factæ ſunt tenebræ a ſexta hori uſque ad nonam. 


ce Other 
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« Now if the dark 
earth, without naming the ſun,” [z. e. 
as eclipſed, ] ©* doubtleſs we are thence to un- 

« derſtand that certain very dark clouds” 


632) 


* other cauſe, tell us what that was,” 


To which he replies. In the firſt place, 


« that the evangeliſts have not at = 
named the ſun, he intended to ſay a 


« eclipſed ] in- that place, but only ja 
« there was darkneſs over all the earth. 


eſs was over all the 


concurred, © which obſtructed the rays of 
e the ſun,” and thence came the darkneſs 
« from the ſixth hour to the ninth.” What 
is there forc'd or unnatural in this inter- 
pretation? He is ſpeaking of an eclipſe of 
the ſun, as not being named by neither 


Matthew, Mark, nor Luke. The objection 


is, * if an eclipſe of the ſun be not the 
« cauſe of this darkneſs, what then can be 


the cauſe? His anſwer is, an eclipſe of the 


ſun not being named by the evangeliſts, you 
have no occaſion to recur to that as the 


cauſe; fince great, thick, dark, clouds might 


cauſe it by their obſtructing the Trays of 
the ſun, as much as the interpoſition of 


the moon could do. He meant therefore 


all along by, the evangeliſts not naming 
66 che 


- & W 
« the Sun,” their not naming it as eclipſed, ſince 
in his own ſolution by © dark clouds obſtructing 
« the rays of the ſun” he ſuppoſes that it may be 
named in the ſolution, as much as if he had oc- 
caſion to mention an eclipſe of the ſun it ſelf. 
But let us ſuppoſe the worſt, that no ſcheme 
will fully account for this paſſage in Origen, yet 
ſince we know what a ſort of tranſlator this was; 
one that was very mean, and had very little {kill 
in that language from which he tranſlated; z one 
of very little ſagacity, and that very rarely ex- 
preſſed fully the ſentiment of his author; — an 
accidental blunder may juſtly be imputed to him, 
when at the ſame time two or three whole pages ö 
are not to be treated as ſpuriousmeerly on account 
of a miſtake, unleſs one had ſome evidence, ſome 
authority for it. Tis granted chat theſe treatiſes 
on Matthew are t miſerably mangled and deform- 
ed: Tis granted that this tranſlator, whoever 
he was, was as ignorant, and as deſtitute of 
ſagacity in finding the ſenſe of Origen, as Mr. 
Wh. from Huetius pretends. Vet I muſt obſerve, 
that Huetius no where intimates any thing con- 
cerning this particular 355 tract, but ſpeaks in 
general concerning all the diſcourſes on Mat- 
thew. He no where ſays that this particular 
tract is more corrupted than others. Unleſs there- 


t Miſere deformata ſunt que Latinis editionibus continentur. 
Hat, Origenianorum | 3% p. 243. v. p. 234. | 


fore 
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fore ſome further: evidence can be i ; 
his general charges againſt this tranſlator will 
not amount to any proofs of ſpvriouſnels i in 5 
particular place. 

Again: Allowing the chargs of ignorance 
in this tranſlator to be juſt; and allowing that 
he is quite deſtitute of ſagacity, as Huetius, and 

from him Mr. V. biſton, pretends : What will be 

the moſt probable conſequence? Can anything 
ſhew greater acuteneſs, and greater ſagacity, than 
the ſolution of the difficulty before us? Or does 


he paſs over the diſſiculty as the manner » of 


this tranſlator was? No: So far from it, that 


he very largely accounts for it. The charges 


therefore againſt this verſion rather prove that 
this was really Origen's own account of this mat- 
ter, than his tranſlator's. But to proceed. 


. 3dly, Mr. Mb. obſerves, © that the genuin 


4 Origen cites, both in his Greek and the former 
« part of this Latin Verſion, Phlegon, as a real 


« and valuable heathen witneſs to the truth of 


ce the extrordinary darkneſs, or eclipſe of the ſun. 
te related in the goſpels But the other is ra- 


* ther buſy in ſetting aſide all ſuch heathen te- 


« ſtimonies.“ 


The truth is, Origenia his books againſt Cel. 
fas | is ſo far from citing Phlegon as © a real and 


5 Difncilima quæque quali uu prætermiſit. ibid. p. 25-4 
(6 valuable 


) 


4 darkneſs mentioned in the goſpels,” that tis 
impoſſible to conceive. a witneſs cited, that 


ſpeaks leis to the purpoſe, than Origen with 
*x all his abilities makes Phlægon there to ſpeak. 


And as to the Latin Origen, he owns freely that 
he knew of no © valuable heathen teſtimony” to 
any Echpſe at all at the preciſe time of our Savi- 


_ our's death. The one cites Phlegon as ſpeaking of 


an eclipſe about the time of Chriſt's death; the 
other declares he knew no heathen that menti- 


ons the very particular darkneſs ar his-death. 
It is not my deſire nor deſign to aggravate any 
difficulties, but to remove them if poſſible: And 


a fair and rational ſolution of any objec- 
tion againſt the goſpel is offered, I always with 
the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction embrace it. 
And accordingly I take the ſolution of Origen 
to be very poſſible and probable. If any one is 
of opinion that the darkneſs at the paſſion aroſe 
from a real Eclipſe of the ſun, i. e. from an 


eclipſe at the Fullmoon, I think he ought fairly 


to anſwer the difficulty propoſed by Origen. y 


* Kea To dmraelor, Orig. c Celi. p. 96. | \ 
Y. Pone quia extra conſuetudinem facta e!t illa defectio ſolis, in 
tempore non antiquo, ſab principatu Romanorum; ita. ut tene- 
bræ fierent ſuper omnem terram uſque ad horam nonam: quo- 
modo hoc factum tam mirabile nemo Græecbrum, nemo Barba- 


rorum factum conſetipſit in tempore illo? maxime qui Chronica 


. f a . o > 
conſeripſerunt, & notaverunt ncubi tale aliquod novum factum eit 
aliquaado; ſed ſoli hoc ſcripterant ve.iri auctares. Et Phlegon 
| F-2 dauidem 
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% valuable heathen witneſs to the truth of the 
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« Suppoſe *ſays he,” this eclipſe of the Sun to 


e have been an extraordinary one, and that it hap- 
ys pened not long ago, under the Roman govern- 
ce ment, and this ſo that there was darkneſs over 


all the world till the ninth hour : How cou d a 


<« fact ſo wonderful be paſs d over in ſuch ſilence 
e as not to be mention'd by any Greek or Bar- 
e barian to have happened at that time? Eſpe- 
te cially by thoſe that have written Chronicles, 
« and have taken notice whenever any thing 
new was obſerved? So that they are only your 
« own authors that write about it. Phlegon 
* indeed has written in his chronicles of an e- 
« clipſe that happened under the government 
e of Tiberius Ceſar; but he did not inform us 


e that it happened at the fu/lmoon,” Thus far 


the allowed © genuin” Origen ſtates the difficul - 
ty. If any one can anſwer it upon any other prin- 
ciples except thoſe which the Latin Origen 
maintains, he muſt produce ſome Greek or Ro- 
man teſtimonies for it; or he muſt prove by ſome 
medium or other \that Phlegon really ſpoke of 
the darkneſs at the paſſion. This has not yet 
been done; nor do I apprehend that it can be 


hens in Chronicis ſuis ſcripfit in principatu Tiberij Cæſaris fa- 


&tum ; fed non ſignificavit in Luna plena hoc factum. Orig. in 
Hate. Tract. 3 55 5 | 


done, 
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2 done, ſince Mr. Y/h:ſton has not been able to 


produce one argument to prove it. 
It had been obſerved by me that 4 
(who Mr. Wh. ſays ce was far from a credulous 
« or careleſs writer, nay that he was the moſt 
earned and accurate chronologer of all anti- 
« quity,” p. 29) Africanus, I fay, had aſſerted 
that Chriſt died in the 1 f of Tiberius: And 
conſequently, that if Phlegon's eclipſe happened 
at the ſame time that Chriſt died, then the moſt 
learned and accurate Africanus mult ſuppoſe 
Pblegon's eclipſe to have happened in the 4* 
year of the. 2010 olympiad, or in the 1. year 
of the 202. This conſequence is not denied: 
Nor is the — of Africanus pretended to be 
miſrepreſented by me; nay Mr. Vb. owns, that 
« Ferom's preſent copies ſay twice that Africa- 
© nus believed the death of Chriſt to have been 
te in the 15 of Tiberius.” How then is this 
_ objection anſwered by Mr. Whifton? Why tru- 
ly; this, ſays he, © is directly contrary to the entire 
4 chronological reaſoning of the ſame Africa- 
© 2us — Which clearly agrees " the ending Da- 
« niels weeks at the 16, 24, org*year of the 2028 
« olympiad, and at the 16˙b, 17th, and 18 of 
« Tiberius.” Be it ſo. It only follows that © the 
s moſt accurate” Africanus was in truth: znac- 
curate, However: Which | is the moſt proba- 


ble 


. 
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ble way of knowing, or of judging of any ones 
opinion in what year any fact happened; — from 
following the evidence of his own expreſs, pre- 
ciſe, determinate words, affixing a fact to a 
certain year; or from a long ſcheme of chrono- 
logical reaſoning, where there may be abundance 1 
of miſtakes in every ſtep? Eſpecially if we add, 
what Mr. Mh. allows, that chronology was then 
« but in its infancy,” P. 38.7.2, far from being | 
exact. ; 

But in the preſent. caſe there is Rill ſome- 
thing more peculiar. Africanus reckons the 
15 of Tiberius, and the ſecond year of the 
2024 olympiad, and the year of Cluift's death, 
all to coincide ; as 7 z tranſlates him; and 
he pretends to give us his very words. Eu- 
febius has preſerved the fame paſſage; but what 
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21 ph macedones regnaverunt annis trecentis: atque erinde uſ: | 

que ad annum pnintum deci mum n Cæſaris gu ando palſuss T6 
eft Chriftus,numerantur anni ſexagi Fo 
anno Artaxerxis regis uſque ad Chriſt in complentur Hebdomadæ 
ſeptuaginta, juxta lunarem-Hebreorum ſupputationem. Nam E( 
a centefimo et quinto decimo anno regni Fe rſarum, quando Ar- 
taxerxes rex ejuſdem imperij vieeſimum regul ſui habebat annum, N 
et erat Octogeſimæ et tertiæ olympiadis annus quartus uſque ad ol 
ducenteſimam ſecundam olympiadem, et ſecundum ejulaem olyn- ; 
Fiadis annum, Tiberij que Cæſaris annum decimum quinium- colt 
Suntur anni quadringenti ſeptuaginta quinque, qui faciunt annos, | TC 


flebraicos quadringentos nonaginta juxta lunares (ut diximus) men- 
ies. Africanus apud Hieronymum in Danielem.. £m 
« Hxc Africanus eiſdem verois quibus expreſſimus locutus eſt. ibid. 


which 


63900 
which Africanus ſaid that Chriſt died, vis. the 
15%. of Tiberius; and he makes > © the 2d year 
cc of the 2029 olympiad, and the 1605 of Tibe- 
« r;us to coincide,” Now, from the chrono 
* logical reaſoning” of Africanus, we can not 
be certain whether Chriſt died in the 15% all 
Tiberius, as Ferom makes him ſay; or in the 
16%, as Euſebius makes him ſay; or even in the 
17%, as his reaſoning about the difference be- 
«.twixt Solar and Lunar years may make it out. 
The moſt accurate Africanus therefore is 
certainly in this point inaccurate; and take him 
in what manner you will, as either Euſebius, 
or Ferom repreſents him, in none of theſe 
ſchemes will the death of Chriſt happen i in the 
4* year of the 2020 olympiad. 
However, when I produced Jerom's ho- ö 
rity to prove that Africanus thought that Chriſt 
died in the 15* of Tiberius, unleſs there were 
ſome clear — that Jerom miſtook or miſ- 
repreſented him, it ought to be admitted ſuffi - 
cient to prove that Africanus thought Phlegens 
eclipſe to have happened ſome time in the 40 
year of the 201%, or in the 1'* year of the 202. 
olympiad. But my argument went ne 2 
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For I ſhewed that Origen was in the ſame o- 
pinion, or varied but little from it; and ſo was 
Tertullian, and Lactantius, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus; and, in general, this was the current 
notion of all the primitive chriſtians, or all but 
one. It follows therefore that Origen and all 
the primitive chriſtians, - as well as Africanus, 
muſt conceive Phlegon's eclipſe to have hap- 
| pened in that year, ſince they thought that 
Chriſt died in that year: And ſince it appears 
that in fact there was ſuch an eclipſe in that 
year, their teſtimonies are ſo many evidences, 
that Phlegon ſpoke of an eclipſe in that year, 
and not ofa darkneſs chat happened three years 
e 
Mr. Wh: 22 s next remark is about Pbillpo- | 
nus. He grants that he © aſcribes both the e- 
_ clipſe and the earthquake as taken out of Phle- 
ce gon to the 2d year of the 202d olympiad; 5 
but then, he adds that he likewiſe ? wice aſcribes 
« them to the 4h year of that olympiad. So 
e that this Philoponus who has long been ſup- 
© poſed to be the only old author who quoted 
« Phlegor's teſtimony as belonging to the 24 year 
«of the 2029 olympiad, appears no to be of all 
tc Others the moſt undeniable witneſs, that it be- 
« longed to the 45 year of that olympiad, and to 
e no other: And all chis while he appears not to 
have 


(4 ) 
be. have taken his accounts from Enſebius, or Fe- 
0 rom; or the Chronicon Alexandrinum, but frem 


« Phlegon's own olympiads then lying before 
* him: as any one may ſee upon the peruſal of 


ce his own words. p. 3 3. | | 

A ſtranger to Books of literature wou d na- 
turally think from this obſervation, that Mr. Vb. 
had now firſi made this diſcovery that Philo- 
fonus was inconſiſtent with bimſelf in relation 


to Phlegon. What elſe can he mean by ſay- 
ing — © ſo that this Philaponus who has Lo 


e been ſuppoſed to be the only old author who 


cc quoted Phlegon's teſtimony as belonging to 


te the 2d year of the 202 olympiad, appears Now 
to be of all others the moſt undeniable wit- 
« nefs,” &c. Did not Huetius obſerve this lang a- 
goef Did not he propoſe to change the word deu i 
into d ννν to reconcile Philoponus with him af 


and ay other writers? This inconſiſtency then 


is not left to be ow ficlt found out by Mr. H/b1- 
ton, but has long been obſerved by others. 
However, what I would principally obſerve 
is, that in the place where Ph:loponus quotes 
Phlegor's own words, there he has it — in the 
4 ſecond year of the 202 olympiad;” When 
he twice ſpeaks of the fourth year 'of the 202? 
| olympiad, there he only gives us Phlegor's 
ſenſe, and not the words of Phlegon himſelf. And 


'G from 
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from this obſervation I argue thus: If Philops- 
nus * had Phlegon's olympiads then lying before 


* him,” as Mr. Mh. ſays he had, then he read 


in Phlegon,” not the fourth year, but the ſecond 


year of the 2024 olympiad; for ſo he expreſly 


_ cites Phlegon's words. If in reaſoning about 
the year when Chriſt ſuffered, and in proving 


that that happened in the nineteenth of Tiberi- 


us, he ſpeaks of Phlegon's eclipſe as happening 
in the 4%h year and not in the /econd — This 
only ſhews that Philoponus talked inconſiſtent- 
ly; that he was for applying Phlegon's eclipſe to 


the death of Chriſt as others had done before 


him; and that he was forcing Phlegon's teſti- 


mony into his ſervice,” contrary to the expreſs 


words of Phlegon which © then lay before him: 
This it will prove; but not that Philaponus did not 
ſay what he has often been produced for ſaying. 
Mr. Whifton's ninth obſervation is, © ALL the 
< antient teſtimonies already produced, both 


« Heathen and Chriſtian agree, that within the 


« four years of the 202* olympiad, juſt about 
* the year when Teſus of Nazareth was cruci- 
« fied, there was both-a- prodigious darkneſs, 
1 alp of the ſun beginning at noon: And 
« that this darkneſs or eclipſe was accompanied 


* with a great earthquake alſo; and this not 


« jn Jude only, but in e p. 35. 


This 
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This obſervation is not ſtrictly true: For 
Maximus, one of © the teſtimonies produced” by 
Mr. Mb. p. 19. ſays, that this eclipſe was not at 
all in the 2020, but in the 2034 olympiad; and 
conſequently not © with: in the four years 
| ſpecified: And Origen denies expreſly that the 
earthquake at the paſſion extended beyond Ju- 
dta at fartheſt; and queſtions whether it reach- 

ed beyond Jeruſalem it ſelf. But, 

This was deſigned to introduce a remark up- 
on my ſolution of a difficult paſſage in Tertullian, 
which I conceived to be hardly intelligible; and 

which Iapprehended might be made eaſy, and ve- 

ry good ſenſe, by inſerting a negative particle in it. 
Tertullian's words are, ſpeaking of the darkneſs of 
the paſſion Deliquium utique putaverunt, qui 
id quoque ſuper Chriſto prædicatum non ſcierunt: 
ratione non deprehenſa, negaverunt : Et tamen 
eum mundi caſum relatum in arcams veſtris ba- 
betis. Apol. c. 21. I propoſed it as a mere con- 
jecture, whether theſe words might not be 
read thus Deliquium utique non] putave- 
runt, qui &c.—and I ſuppoſed the ſenſe to be, 
That thoſe who knew nothing of a prophecy, 
that God deſigned to cauſe the ſun at that time 
to be eclipſed, theſe did not] imagine that 
that extraordinary darkneſs proceeded from an 
eclipſe, whereas in reality it did proceed 

tax 6 from 
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from an eclipſe: They not conſidering nor ima- 


gining the reaſon of ſuch a preternatural dark - 
neſs, denied that there cou'd be an eclipſe, con- 
trary to known fact, and to what their own ac- 
counts bear witneſs to. This interpretation 


makes good ſenſe, and good reaſoning: Where 


as, as it ſtands in Tertullian, I queſtion whether 
it be intelligible. For what is the meaning of 
theſe words — © Tis true that thoſe who did 
* not know this was foretold concerning Chriſt, 


* thought it was an eclipſe: But when they did 


* not underſtand how that cou'd be, they deni- 
te ed it: And yet you have that event related in 
e your archives.” The difficulty is, how the 


ſame perſons that at firſt thought it a natural e- 


clipſe, ſhou'd afterwards, when they were told 
that it was a preternatural eclipſe, deny that 


there was any rope at all, either ——— or 


preternatural. 

But admit it to be intelligible, which I will 
not contend about, I cannot but make a re- 
mark upon the obſervation Mr. . b1fton has 


made on this occa ſion. Nor will ancient teſti- 


* monies, ſays he, © fignify any ching, if it 


8 may be allowed to change negatives into affir- 
matives, and affirmatives into negatives when 
« any modern hypotheſis ſball have occafion for 
« Jarh @ procedure. When any writers ” dri- 
ven 


Cas) 

«..ven to ſuch diſtreſſes, they: need no further 
* confutation.” p. 36. The obſervation is cer- 
tainly juſt in itſelf: But — does any thing I ſaitd 
about the Ads of Pilate, thoſe manifeſt forgeries 


of the 20 century ; or does any thing I ſaid about 


the eclipſe mentioned by Pblegon, depend upon 

this hard ſentence of Tertullian? No. Let Tertul- 
lian be underſtood in any ſenſe, or let him be per- 
fectly unintelligible; add a 707, or let it alone; 
it does not affect any one point in this debate. 
The remark therefore is very unjuſt, as it ſtands 
applied to what I did; becauſe my argument 
is exactly the ſame, whether you change the ſen- 
tence or not; whether you read it as I tranſlat- 
ed it; or add the negative as I thought requi- 
ſite to make the ſenſe the better. It was a mere 
conjecture to make a dark ſentence intelligible, 
but it had no relation to any one point in my 

hypotheſis, or in what I contended for; nor had 

I occaſion for © ſuch a procedure”. in order to 
5 eſtabliſh what. I was arguing about, . 

H diſpleaſed as „ 
| me for rn. to“ change an affirmative in- 
to a negative,” I cannot forbear obſerving that 
notwithſtanding all his reproaches, within the 
compaſs of a few pages, he himſelf contends 
for inſerting a negative into a ſentence of Pa 
Wo Rbadbertus. One wou'd. think that a 
| ſhame 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
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ſhame was owed him, to be guilty of this ve- 


ry thing; to be forced to inſert the very nega- 


tive for which he reproach'd, and treated with 
ſo much diſdain, the man whom he had firſt 
injured, and then cou'd not forgive. He is 
* ſpeaking of a ſentence in Paſchaſius Rhadber- 
© tus,” Flegon quidam Gentilis, teſte Origine, 
* Hoc faftumnarrat in chronicis ſuis, ſub princi- 


* patu Tiberii Cæſaris: niſi quod non] fignifica- 
vit plena luna hoc factum. The coherence, here 
* ſays Mr. Vb.“ and the Latin of Origen above 


plainly requires the negative particle to be 


e znſerted as I have done p. 53.” I think the 
coherence and the ſenſe of Tertullian require 


the ſame negative particle to be inſerted as I did; 
and I have juſt as much reaſon to inſert it in my 
| caſe, as Mr. Wh, has in his. The ſenſe of the 


author muſt juſtify ſuch inſertions, and nothing 


elſe: For wherever it is done to ſerve an hypo- 
theſis, ſuch writers never want tany anner con- 
futation. | 


Biſhop' Parker in his Jenin of the 


divine authority of the chriſtian religion, p. 


230, has cited this paſſage of Tertullian in ſuch 
a manner, as to make it indeed intelligible; but 
at the expence of all regard to his author. Eo- 
<« dem momento dies, medium orbem fignante ſole, 


* ſubducta eft. Deliquium putaverunt qui id quo- 


cc gue 
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© que ſuper Chriftum prædicatum on ſeier a 
e et tamen eum mundi caſum relatum in archi= © 
«O75 veſtris habetis. At the very moment of 


« our Saviour's crucifixion the ſun was darkned 


« at midday, and tho they ſuppoſed i it only an 


« eclipſe that knew nothing of its relation to the 


* paſſion of Chriſt, yet this ſtrange accident; 
e be it what it will, you may find regiſtred in 
« your publick records.” The ſenſe here is ve- 
ry good and perfectly. intelligible; but he has 


omitted Tertullian's words, ratione non depre- 


benſa, negaverunt, which make the ſentence ſo 
difficult. Parker probably took it from Grotius; 


Matt. xxvii. 45, who has been guilty of the 


very ſame omiſſion: But why Grotius omitted 


thoſe words, I will not preſume to gueſs. Only 
I muſt obſerve," that Huetius has been guilty 
of the very ſame, omiſſion in his Demonſt. E- 
vangelica; and ſince his time Dominique de Co- 


lonia has omitted even more than Parker, 'or 


Grotius, or Huetius. Such careleſs citation of 
authors can hardly be reconciled to truth or 


faithfulneſs; and ſhews how little truſt is to be 
placed in quotations from any writer, whilſt 


they are not the ſubject of any controverſy; or 
elſe it ſnews that theſe great men ſaw the diffi- 


culty, and omitted what they did, becauſe —_ [ 


cou d not well tell how to account for i it. 20 
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& is not my defign to account for the dark- 
neſs which happened at the time of our Saviour's 
paſſion. The fact is owned; not from what 
— iy” 4. HPP 
eaſion (who knew no more of che matter than 
we do now;)- bor from the authority of the e- 
vangeliſts, who are properly nel reftimonies 
and the only authentick records about ir, and 
from whom the fathers had all that they knew 
about it. That which J contend for is, chat 
the eclipſe mentioned by Pblegan has no man- 
ner of relation to it. Whether the oaſlinjred 
a comet betwixt us and the ſun will account for 
the darkneſs at the paſſion may be affirmed or 
denied without affecting any thing that I have 
ſaid. However, ſince Mr. V pretends to ac- 
count for what happened at Xerxes's march in- 
to Europe, and for that eclipſe at Aug 

death, and for the darkneſs at the allidn 5 

our Saviour, by means of comets, eee 
„ the interpoſition of the moon, p. 38; and 
ſeems inclinable to produce a third” (he 
ſhou'd have call d it a fourth); „example of 
©a ſolar eclipſe not made by the interpoſition 
& of the moon, vi. that of Plutarch, De fa- 
eie in orbe lunæ p. 39. I cannot but recommend 
it to him to conſider — ho big the comet muſt 
be that cou'd cauſe a three hours darkneſs; — 


How 


e 
5 . near it muſt come to the earth for us to 
be fo long in its ſhadow ; — what effects it muſk, 
neceſſarily have produced upon the earth when 
it was thus long in conjunction with the ſun; — 
what was its courſe that it miſt us and the moon, 
and how we cou'd be ſo long as three. hours in 
its ſhadow, when its motion muſt neceſfarily in 
chat part of its orbit be excceding quick. The 
biggeſt comets appear not uſually bigger than 
ſtars of the firſt or ſecond magnitude: And if 
| ſuch were to paſs under the ſun they wou'd not. 
cauſe an eclipſe, but appear as a ſpot, If any 
one were ſo big, or were to paſs ſo very near the 
earth, as to be able to produce a three hours 
total darkneſs, the effects and conſequences of 
ſuch an appulſe cou d not but be very great, as 
every one that is verſed in this ſort of ſtudies 
know. And as Mr. Whifton himſelf has 
peas.” 2 the encteaſe of tides in particular, up- 
on the ſuppoſition of a ſmall c comet's approach- 
ing very near our earth; and has attempted to 
ſhew that in fact it cauſed an univerſal deluge 
; formerly: It maydeſerve his thoughts whether a 
comet coming ſo near us wou'd not have drown d 
a very great part of the habitable world at the 
time of the paſſion: Gr whether the contrary 
wou d not have happen d to What the zefta- 
ment of Levi ſaid, vi. whether inſtead of the 
—_—— H | " Fl 
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waters being dried up, there Would not have 
been immenſely great innundations. 
But be this asit will; I can't but aſk, in effect, 
with Origen — Whence is it that no Grecian, no 
| Roman, has ever mentioned ſich a comet at this 
time, or ſuch a ſtrange eclipſe cauſed by a comet? 
Whence is it, that thoſe WHO have wrote Chro- 
cles, and relate whatever is new and extraor- 


29 
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that appeared © af- 


Ie thin the Jan: And gives's putter fe. 
count of the manner of its appearanee. This 
Was about 148 years before Chriſt. He men- 
tions Ilkewile one in Hhgaſtar's time; another 
in Claudius's'ceifh ; und ariotherin Nervs, and 


ve Pan môftem Hemnelsil Syrla fegis, cujus Dimetrins ot Hhtic- 
bu leti: fuere pa ante e rente. e 
minor ſole. Primo igneus ac rubicundus orbis fuit, clarumque lumen 
ehe ac reg flottein. Hebie padlatim mag add cha 
diſſtictaeſt, et andi claritas. Noriſſinie autem totus intercidit. 
Sep. Nat. Quieſt. e. J. 6 
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produced the maſt a 
comes it that not only. Seneca does not menti- 
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one 00 juſt after Ae e of * Fuliug Caſar: 
Is it not unaccountat ble that he ſhou'd mention 
a comeęt in every reign, except the, qne of Tie. 
rius herein Mr. Vg. 18 one ot have 


appear'd the moſt remaxkable of all, and which 
ende Flow 


on any comet in Tiberius's reign, but no other 
author ever mentions any 7 . Ihe accurate Sta- 


; niſlaus Lubieniecius, in his hiſtory of. comets, 
rakes notice of all char bnd ue in oe fires L 
E 


and does not forget to pla ce among t m th e 
ſtar that appeared at our Saviour's birth: 


takes notice of that at Auguſtus' g* death: Bur 5 


then cou'd find no other till the 40 year of 
| Chriſt, after the death of Tiberius Cæſar. Is it 


poſſible that a comet cau'd happen, and occa- 


Gon ſo long a darkneſs as three hours, and yet 


no body ſhou'd mention, or hint at, ſuch an ap- 
pearance, at the ſame time that they take no- 


tice of every little comet, and uſually make it 


2 Prognoſtic of ſame great good or evil? 


I do not enquire into the truth of what Se- 


neca ſays, that a comet appeared e not le 95 than | 
the fun; Seneca did not ſee 1 it; nor is every 


Nec eſt quodputepqus eundem viſum eſſe ſub Claugioquem ſub 


485 vidimus; nec hunc qui ſub Nerone Cæſare apparuit, et 


etis detraxit infamjam, illi ſimilem fuifſe qui poſt necem iti 


Julii veneris ludis genetricis circa undecimam horam diei emerſit. 


Seneca, lib. 7. Natural. quæſtion. c. 17. 


CY ©. Non minor ſole. 7474. c. 18. 
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report inſtandly to be credited, even when you 
cannot abſolutely deny it, tho this I think may 
| juſtly be denyed. Hevelius obſerved: a comet 

in the year 1652 that appeared no leſs than the 


moon, as my author ſays, f tho in light and 
brightneſs much inferior to the moon; I ſuppoſe 
he meant it, with its coma around it, and not 
the nucleus of the comet diſtin& from its coma. 
Suppoſing 1 now. a comet appeared at the death 
'of Chriſt, and one of the largeſt magnitude; 
yet ſtill one of theſe cou'd not cauſe a three 
Baur; total darkneſs, but the eclipſe it ſelf muſt 
"Joi in ſome proportion to our common eclipſes, 
and that would be a great many hours longer, 
and muſt have been ſeen all over the world. 
The eclipſe which happened A. D. 29, and 
which I contend that Phlegon ſpeaks of, laſted at | 
moſt not above two minutes, and was viſible o- 
ver a tract of 4400 miles. Muſt not an eclipſe of 
three hours have been ſeen much farther, and 
have been the wonder of the whole world? 
Could it then be paſſed over in filence by all 
writers in the world, even by thoſe who have 
taken notice of the ſmalleſt appearance of this 
kind? Mr. V5. may believe it, if he can. 
To make the notion of an eclipſe by a co- 


met at the paſſion the more probable, Mr. 


f Keil Introductio ad yeram my; p. 234. 
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# Wh. ſpeaks. with ſome: aſſurance concerning 
two total eclipſes without the interpoſition 


of the moon: The one a little “ before the 
« death of Auguſtus, related by Dio and Fe- 
rom; the other when Xerxes was n o- 
« ver che Helleſpont.” 150 
As to the firſt, had it been occaſion d by 
comet, tis impoſſible that Dio could have ex- 
preſſed himſelf in that manner. For giving an 


account of the prodigies which happened ſome 


time before Auguſtus's death, he ſays; - The 
* ſun was totally eclipſed, AND; a great part of 
the heaven ſeemed to be on fire, xp bloody 


comets appear „Sc. Now 


There is no abſolute neceſſity that all cheſe 


prodigies ſhou'd happen juſt at the time, or 


even very little before Auguſtus's death. Neither 
is it impoſſible that Dio and Ferom may be 
miſtaken; ſince no conſiderable eclipſe happen- 


ed at Rome within eight years of his death. 


Nor do Dio, and Suetonius, and Ferom a- 
gree in all the ſame prodigies: Suetonius not 
i mentioning any eclipſe at all; Ferom mention- 


ing not any thing but the eclipſe, and paſſing by 
both the Aurora borealis and the effects of the 


thunder. But whether Dio and Ferom were 


miſtaken as to the eclipſe or not; had the e- 


2 big _ which Dio * Aipbilin * ae of 


been 
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been by the interpoſition of a comet, he muſt 


have alter d his language, and not have ſaid 
< The fun was eelips d, Ax bloody comets ap- 


* peared” — But — ot ſun was eclipſed by the 
interpoſition of a comet — or rin ſome ſuch man- 
ner. 
As to that ples anden — Here- 
tots when Xerxes began to march from Sar- 
this, tis generally agreed that he march'd from 
home on the 4* year of the 74% olympiad, and 
having winter d at Sarilis, in the following ſpring 
A. P. J. 4234. he march'd forward for Greece. 
The 754 olympiad beginning after midſum- 
mer, if there happened any remarkable eclipſe 
in that ſpring which preceded the 7 5 olympiad 
that would account for Herodetus's ſtory. But 
as in truth the eclipſe on the 19. of April hap- 
pened the year before, or A. P. J. 4233, chro- 
| nelogers have been at a loſs to account for this 
4 menon. Now ſuppoſe it can't be account- 
ed for at all: Or ſuppoſe a miſtake in Herodotus 
in making that to happen after his march from 
Sardis, which really happen r his 
from Suu: Or ſuppoſe one cannot àfſign any 
juſt ſolution: Yer ſtill it may be no difficult mat- 
ſtter to know what can nt be the cauſe: and if it 
be true that an Eclipſe in fact happened upon 
en s march from Sarge, Lean much eaſior 
account 
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account For his expedition a year ſooner tow 
is commonly conceived, than ſuppoſe an ima- 
ry comet to do what no comet ever was 


| known to do. Pliny indeed ſpeaks of a comet 


much about the battle of Salamis, which is 


called Ceratias, from its reſemblance in ſhape to 


a horn: But this ſpecies (if it may be called ſo) of 
comets were all very ſmall; and could not e- 

clipfe the ſun. Whatever therefore was the 
cauſe of this ſudden darkneſs, it could not be a 


comet; and they who think it a common na- 


tural eclipſe are, in virtue of that ſuppoſition, 
obliged to make Xerxes s march that year one 
eint eclipſe happened. 

But as to r is coppoſtel by Mr. Wh. room 
Plarareh, it may fairly be accounted for from 
a real echipſe which happened 4. D. 59. which 
Plutarch might very well remember , it being 
o remarkable; and he being then-g or 40 years 

d: efpeci y finde upon computation tis found 
to be juſt as he ſays, preſently after noon, icbe- 


ing at co a _— F. M. Ne e 
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However Wether I could 1acevunt or theft 
paſſages in old authorsor not, 8 7 
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not been able to find out any eclipſes that would 


anſwer Plutarch's. words exactly, — is an hy- 


potheſis inſtantly to be invented, without one 


Inſtance known; or one author's intimation of 


any ſuch fact; or one direct proof; or ſo much 
as one calculation to make it look like poſſible, 
or probable? I cannot conceive that any real 
ſervice is done to chriſtianity by treating impro- 
babilities as high probabilities; or by maintain- 
ing what is not perhaps abſolutely impoſſible 
as if it were a real fact. Nor do I ſuppoſe it 
any great advantage to a good cauſe to imagine 
that old dere can never be miſtaken as mo- 
times are; much leſs good is done, 

nay a great evil is done, by repreſenting as 
* authentick records and accounts, and as *of 
* ſacred authority and genuine, the fictions and 


fallics of no body knows who. 


It ſignifies but little to take notice of fork 
Une inaccuracies in Mr. V biſton' s performan- 
ce as the following. When he cites Euſebius's 
Chromicon, he Jays. — * Over againſt the third 

« year of the 202 olympiad, and in the 18060 


of Tiberius,” p. 17, the words he cites are 


placed. Whereas every one s eyes will thew 
him that the citation in Euſebius i is placed not 
t over againſt the third, but over againſt the 


2 . year of the 202 olympiad, Juſt as 1 
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printed them it any diſſertation A42. So a- 


; gain, 


When he comes to cite St. Ferom' 8 verfidas 
of the chronicon of Euſebius, he ſays © Ferom's 
« chronicon of Euſebius over againſt the ſame 

« year with Euſebius. p. 20. This is likewiſe 
a miſtake: For in Ferom's Chronicon it ſtands 


over againſt the 34 year of the 2024 olympiad; 


whereas in Euſebius tis placed under the fourth 
year. vid. Diſſertation, p. 49, 51. 

It may likewiſe be obſerved, that amongſt 
the teſtimonies produced for to vindicate Phle- 
gon and his eclipſe, St. Cbryſoſtom is produced 
Pp. 22. who ſays, f That thisdarkneſs was Nor 
« an eclipſe, but an effect of the anger and diſ- 

* pleaſure of God, is manifeſt; not only from 
« the darkneſs it ſelf, but from the time it con- 
« tinued, three hours. Now an eclipſe hap- 
« pens in an inſtant of time.” &c. 

Amongſt the other © original teſtimonies” 
mentioned by Mr. Vb. Oroſius is produced, 


who wrote his hiſtory towards the beginning 


of the fifth Century. And when he comes to 
make his obſervations on him, tis really amaz- 
ing to ſee how little he himſelf gives credit to 
ſuch a teſtimony. Orofius is ſpeaking concern- 
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ing ſome particular generoſity of Tiberius, and 
« ſays, that he made thoſe cities free from tri- 
e bute and gave them their liberty which had 
* been thrown down by THIs earthquake, ap- 
plying thisto the earthquake ar the paſſion. Lip- 
Huss remark upon this (and! think Lipfins was 
bigot enough in all conſcience) i is this Bonum 
Orgſium quam fugit ratio, qui hunc tremorem 
terre ad tempus refert mortui noſtri ſervatoris? 
Prod nos quidem ſeimus totis xiv annis poſteri- 
us fuiſſe. Scilicet egebant hoc fuco facre — 
. Lipſius in Tacit. Annal. I. 2. 


In order to juſtify Orofius, Mr. Wh. fays 


_ « 'Fis poſſible that Orofius might take part of 


« this account from Tacitus. Tis pgſible alſo 


that Oraſius might miſtake erghteen or fwwen- 


« fy years, if he did take it from Tacitus; and 
cc might aſcribe that to the end of Tiberius's 
e reign, which the other aſcribes nearer to the 


ce beginning. 9 equally Poſſible,  Orofgus 


* might have his account from other authors, 


« and might not make ſhch a groſs miſtake Fe 
5 18 or 20 years time.” 

Why Mr. Wh. ſuppoſes any ſuch eds; on or. 
ſuch a Poſſible miſtake' as that of eighteen or 
twenty years, is ſome what unaccountable, when 
we have no hints of any ſuch authors except 


Phlegon be alluded to; nor can there be a mi- 
| | ſtake 


(.59 ) 
ſtake of ſo many years, ſince no body that looks 
into Tacitus can think this © 3 of Tibe- 
« uf was ſooner than the year when Cælius 
and Pomponius were conſuls, i. e. ſeveral years 

after the beginning of Tiberius reign; and no 
one carries the death of Chriſt later than the 

18ch or 19th of Tiberius. How then is it poſ#- 
Ble to © make ſuch a groſs miſtake as that of 
4 * erghteen or twenty years?” Again; 

One cannot forbear taking notice what a ſort 
of « original teſtimony” or * authentick ac- 
« count” this of Orofius is. For Mr. Whifton 
| himſelf cannot ſay more in his favour than this, 


0 that © tis poſſible he may be right in what he 
0  fays: Then from this poibriity he preſently i in- 
Alſo 
fers a Probability that Orofius s account is true. 
en- 
aud Whereas in reality, tis ſo far improbable, that 


„itt does not appeat any where, that there was 
any earthquake at the time of the paſſion, out 
of Judea, which deſtroyed any cities in ja, 
or elſewhere: It does not appear that Tibe- 
rius continued his liberality in rebuilding cities 
in any of the provinces: No Greek, no Latin 
books mention any grounds to believe that there 
was any ſuch generoſity ſhewn to any city in 
Ai. at that time: And conſequently Orgſi- 
us's «= el is very im, if not abſo- 
H RS 
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lam not willing to enter into the ſtories men- 
tioned by travellers relating to places in the Ho- 
ly land. They that relate them very ſeldom 
believe the accounts to be true; nor do they de- 
fire that their readers ſhould. They are the 
traditionary romances of the place, and gene- 
rally are related as ſuch. If Mr. Whifton can be- 
lieve them to be true; I wou'd not willingly 
diſturb him in the enjoyment of any ſatisfacti- 
on. But I muſt obſerve, that the fables that are 
told in all places, and much more ſuch as tend 
to encourage and promote ſuperſtition, would 
make a man ſick of the follies and weakneſs of 
ſome well meaning ignorant perſons: And for 
my own part, I cannot but fear that the lies, and 
fabulous ſtories, that have been told in order 
to promote religion, have too often had the 
contrary effect to what they were deſigned for: 
and inſtead of making now and then one chri- 
ſtian of a deiſt, have made one thouſand deiſts 
of ſuch as had been chriſtians. 

Having thus examined what has been ob- 
ſerved by Mr. Vb. in relation to Phlegon 's eclipſe ; 
I ſhall next ſer down, what I principally had in 
view, an exacter computation of the eclipſe 
A. D. 29, than that which Mr. Whiſfon was 
ſo kind as to communicate to me. And when I 
have mage ſome particular remarks' on that, I 


_ hall 
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ſhall diſm is all thought of a nher examina- 
tion of this ſubject. | 
I obſerved in the begin that I had'n re- 
ceived from a gentleman, to whom I was then 
a perfect ſtranger, a computation of that eclipſe 
vhich I conceived Phlegon to mean. I muſt in 
this place acknowledge my particular obligati- 
ons to him: And every one that is curious in 
this ſort of diſquiſitions, and loves truth for 

truth's ſake, muſt do the ſame. 
His computation ſtands thus; and I have hi 
leave to publiſh it to the world. 


Anno. 


- i 
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e From the above calculation I make this 
< eclipſe to have been almoſt total both at Je- 
« reve. and at Cairo in Egyph At Cairo 
« J make the middle to have happened juſt at 
e noon; but at Feruſalem not till above a 7 
© ter of an hour after-noon. 

I reckon the whole total ſhadow to 1 
« paſſed between Cairo in Egypt, and Feruſa- 
« Jem, and that in the center of the ſhadow the 
„ fun was totally darkned about two minutes; 
« fo that very probably Venus, Mars, Mercu- 
« xy, the bright ſtar of the Harp, Antares, Spi- 
« (a Virginis, and Arcturus, might have been 
* ſeen, if not ſome others chat are but of the 2d 
8 magnitude. 

Thus far this very ingenious and exact gen- 
tleman. 

Within a very few days after the receipt of this 
computation, that accurate aſtronomer Mg. 
Hodgſon, mathematical maſter of Chriff's Heſpi- 
tal, was ſo kind as to communicate to me his cal- 
eulation, of the ſame eclipſe; and I find moſt of 
the ſame ſtars mentioned, and that the greateſt 
obſcuration, according to him, at Feru/alem,, 
Was at Ih 24m, = that the duration of to- 
tal darkneſs was 1 
Dr. Halley, 1 is never to be e 
out particular n. wa hevies, carefully re-- 
4c « viſed 
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it viſed a former calculation which he had müde 
of this eclipſe, ſuppoſing the difference of me- 
© ridians 2b 23", and the latitude of Jeruſalem 
4 329 (both which are very near the truth) he 
finds that this eclipſe was total at Jeruſalem, 
© or near it, about 11 minutes after noon, and 
t that where it was central at that time, the 
<« darkneſs was not leſs than 1'. 40”.” 

Now what I would remark from theſe ſe- 
veral computations is, that the difference of the 
times at which the total darkneſs happened, 
and during which it laſted, is very eaſy to be 
accounted for, but is of no boos" in the 
preſent debate betwixt Mr. Whifton and my ſelf, 
ſince all of them agree that this eclipſe was ſoon 
after twelve, (juſt as Phlegon faid,) and not as 
Mr. Vb. aid at nine in the morning. They 
each computed this eclipſe by different tables: 
And as they all agree that it was at paſt ? elve, 
it may not be hard to ſee how this eclipſe at 
the flth hour, came to be confounded with the 
darkneſs at the „th hour in the evangeliſts. 

And now having theſe calculations, upon 
which the reader may ſecurely depend, one may 
proceed to examine Mr. M biſton s remarks 5 
this eclipſe. | | 

It appears then 1, by calculation, that the 


total eclipſe i in the rf year of che 2020 olym- 
piad 


(65) | 
pie was at its heigth within a few minutes al | 
ter twelve at noon, 7. e. it was exactly as Phle- 
gon deſcribed it in the fixth hour. The prin- 
cipal difficulty therefore which attended my 
former account is now abſolutely removed: 
And every character which Phlegon has menti- 
oned will agree to this eclipſe. 

2dly, Mr. Wh. very inconſiderately rs, - 
that there is an agreement of all the antients, 
* who relate Phlegori's words, as belonging to 
« this very year, J. e. 4 of the 202! olympi- 
« ad.” p. 32, and 46. Africanus and Origen 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe n s eclipſe to be in the 
If year of the 202“ olympiad. Philoponus who 
had Phlegon lying before him (as Mr. Wh. ſays p. 
33.) ſays expreſly twas in the ſecond year. Jerom 
places it under the third year, tho he tranſlates it 
as if it were in the original, in the fourth year, and 
Maximus ſays that Phlegon's eclipſe was in the 
203d olympiad. The year therefore being thus 
uncertain; and Phlegon ſpeaking of an eclip/e 
of the ſun and ſaying that the /lars could be 
ſeen; without any circumſtance of the full 
moon, or any thing preternatural ; and even 
_ chriftian writers denying that the darkneſs at 
the paſſion could be called an eclipſe, (v.? Chry- 
ſoftom) hence I conclude that Phlegon meant a 


o TER 3 OTK I NU fi. Chryf. ſtom. 
K real 
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real natural eclipſe, and particularly a total one 
which happened at the very hour he mentions 


in the 1* year of the 2024 olympiad. 
3dh, Mr. 74's ſecond character is that © Phle- 

« gon's eclipſe was the greateſt that ever was 

« known before; which greatneſs, ſays he, muſt | 

« conſiſt in the length of duration. Now the 14 

ec darkneſs at the paſſion was no leſs than three 

« hours; whereas the intire duration of all-na- 

te tural ſolar eclipſes is ſeldom much above two 

« hours, and the duration of the darkneſs very 

<« rarely ſo much as five minutes. And as for 

« Kepler's eclipſe, if it were at all total, along 

« the central ſhadow, which is not certain, it 

c could be ſo but a very ſmall part of a minute.” MW 
P. 47. I reply, ½, That if you will take theſe 

words rigidly, the greateſt of any known be- 

fore—then this will prove too much. For 

when a thing was never known before, it is ab- 

ſurd to call it the moſt remarkable, or greateſt 

of any KNOWN BEFORE. And therefore Philo- 

ponus, who reaſons juſtly from this principle, 

that there never had been ſuch an eclipſe, has ad- 

ded a negative particle to this citation, and reads 

it peyicn Tov [8] eyvwopiver Te0]ceor, deſigning 
to intimate that ſuch a one had at been known 

before, tho manifeſtly corrupting Phlegon. 

Hence it appears, that Phlegon meant a real 


2 


% 
eclipſe. 2dly, Phlegon may mean no more than 
what Zerom underſtood him to mean, magna & 
excellens inter omnes, i. e. a very great and re- 

markable one; in the fame manner as Homer 
ein of A Oilkus 


Fyxan EXEXOTO N % Alg. | 
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i. e. as Dr. Clarke very juſtly obſerves, non ne- 
cefſario indicat hunc plane et omnino omnibus ſu- 
 periorem fuiſſe, ſed baſtæ mittendæ peritia inter 
omnes eximium. And ſuch was this eclipſe up- 
on all ſuppoſitions. But, | 
Zaly, Suppoſing even this! interpretation not to 
be allowed, yet, I muſt obſerve, that if you look 
backwards from this eclipſe which happened 
A. D. 29, for go years together, you will meet 
with but wo of any particular note in Afa Mi- 
nor. One on the 145 of Fanuary 38 years be- 
fore Chriſt, the total darkneſs of which could not 
be more than 8” or 10”, The other was as great 
as this which Phlegon mentions, x here it was, cen- 
tral; but it was only / in the northern parts of 
Aſa about the latitude of 425. There were no 
other total eclipſes in thoſe parts, whoſe ſhadow 
paſſed between the Black Sea and the ſouthern 
parts of Egypt. So that this eclipſe might pro- 
. f K 2 perly 
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perly be ſtyled the greateſt F any late n life 


or as remarkable as any; not that there never 


a a greater in no part of the world, but not a 
greater known by any body alive, as the words 


may ſignify; or, it may be, taken notice of, by a- 
ny body particularly before that time. 


In the eclipſe ſaid to be foretold by Thales, 


A. P. J. 4113. Ant. Ch. 601. where Biſhop 
_ Uſher and Dr. Prideaux and others fix the Ly- 


dian War, the ſun could not be eclipſed more 


than 8 or 9 digits in any part of Aja, In that 
eclipſe which Sir ac Newton makes to be 


foretold by Thales, Ante Ch. 585, in which he 


places the war betwixt the Lydians and Medes, 


ard which happened May the 28th, it was not 


total in any part of Aſia, till a few minutes be- 
fore ſunſet, if at all. From whence it has been 


conjectured, that the famous battle betwixt the 


aforeſaid nations really happened in the year 
An, Ch. 603. in which year there was an eclipſe 
of the ſun, both central and total, in Aſia, on 
the 18h of May between 11 and 12, in the lat. 
of 40 north, and long. 40 to the eaſt of London. 


of by wy The eclipſe A. P. J. 4283, upon 


| Auguſt 3u could not have been total any where. 
f That A. P. F; 43 10, on September 30 was no 


where total. The eclipſe which happened Au- 
N 5 80. 


But then I do not find this eclipſe taten notice 


| t&} 
guſt 15% A. P. F. 4404, was indeed a total 
eclipſe; and where the central ſhadow Paſſed, 
the obſcuration was near as long again, as in 
that which Phlegon mentions; and in courſe 
this was, in it ſelf, a bigger than that which 
happened Anno 29, But as its ſhadow paſſed di- 
realy to the ſouth of 4/aandGreece,'tis a queſti· 
on whether it might-be total at all there. That 
which happened February 11. A. A. Ch. 219, 
was not near total in any part of Aa. That 
Fuly 19, A. A. Cb. 104, was no where total. So 
that J do not find any eclipſe ralen notice of, that 
happened in Aſia, or there about, for above ſix 
hundred years that was ſo large as this which 
Phlegon mentions: And but one taken notice of a- 
ny where that exceeded his. No it is not enough 
to find out by computationan eclipſe, which, in 
ſome part or other of the world, was greater 
than this which Phlegon ſpeaks of: But it muſt 
be one that ſome preceding writer, in fact, men- 
tions; and if ſuch a one can be produced, it will 
only prove, either that Phlcgon was miſtaken 
in calling that A. 29, abſolutely the greateſt of 
any known or taken-notice of be/ore; or, that 
he had not himſelf raken notice of any one fo 
great. I ſhould be glad to have the curious 
* into this fact: For hitherto, as ſald, I 
e e ha ve 
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have been able to find not above one, at moſt, 
taken notice of ſo great as this of Phlegon. Bos 

Atbly, Mr. Wh. ſays that this eclipſe was to- 
tal © but a very ſmall part of a minute“. p. 47. 
In this he is miſtaken again. The gentleman 
Who firſt ſent me the anonymous letter, and 
to whom I am obliged for ſo many calculati- 
ons, ſays, that it © continued about two mi- 
nutes. Mr. Hodgſon lays 'twas 1 minute 37 I 
ſeconds. Dr. Hally ſays 1 40". 

5thly, Another thing in Phlegon's eclipſe re- 
ee is — The day became night and the 
ars appeared. Mr. Wh. remarks, © That as 
« to Kepler's eclipſe, i. e. in the Iiſt year of the 
202 olympiad, when by calculation Jupiter 
* was below the horizon, it is a great queſtion 
te whether any one ſtar excepting Venus, which 
c js frequently ſeen in the day time alſo, could 
4 bear all viſible.” Now if my author informs 

me right, for I readily own my ſelf not a judge in 
this caſe, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Antares, Arctu- 
rus, and Spica Virginis, were tobe ſeen, if not 
the #200 brighteſt lars in Libra, and the brighteſt 
in the neck of the Serpent. Mr. Hodg ſon ſays, 
the planets Mars, Mans, and five of the 
moſt eminent fixed ſtars. Ar&urus, Antares, 
Jyra, Regulus, and Spica Virginis were vi- 

ſible. So that this character very fully agrees 


o 
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to the eclipſe aſſigned, and Mr. Mhiſton's aſſer- 
tion is entirely groundleſs. 

bthly, Phlegon's eclipſe began, ſays Mr. 
ce Nh. at the Gh hour of the day or noon, as did 
« the darkneſs at our Saviour's paſſion. But 
8 Kepler's eclipſe about 8 or 9 a clock in the 
morning: Which 3 or 4 hours—is a very 
« great difference, p. 48. It appears now 


from much exacter calculation, that in all this 
Mr. b. is miſtaken: For it began before noon; 
it was dark quite juſt after 12 ; it continued near 


2 minutes quite dark, and by that means the 
ſtars abovementioned were eaſily viſible. 
Laſtly, He ſays © Phlegon'seclipſe was accom- 


e panied with an earthquake to Bithynia, p. 48. 


But how does it appear that the earthquake ac 
the paſſion was any |where but in Judea? It 


might ſeem unaccountable that Mr. b. ſhould 


take for granted ſo palpably the thing in queſti- 
on, as to ſay the earthquake at the paſſion ex- 
tended beyond Fudea, or ſhould aſſert that it 
te went over croſs the middle of the Roman em- 


* pire, from Great Britain thro Fudea to Ba- 


« bylon, or the contrary, p. 40.” Or that he 


ſhould ſuppoſe that it reach'd even to Nice. 


He has not one teſtimony for this except Phle- 


gon, or ſuch as derive what they ſay from Phle- 
bus and I think it has been ſufficiently proved, 


that 
2 
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chat Phligon' s eclipſe was A. D. 29, in Novem 


ber, and not at the time of the paſſion. 


And now, from this miſtake of Mr. Whiſtor's, 
I will not inſtantly conclude him © nor fit to 


e determine in points of either chronology ot 
« aſtronomy,” p. 3 5. Whatever my abilities are, 
which I freely acknowledge to be not great, yet 


be they more or leſs, truth I love, and truth 
I conſtantly ſearch after, and make truth the 


ſtudy of my life ; and I hope nothing will ever 
Have influence enough to make me ſwerve from 
that. It was in this diſpoſition that ! _—_— 
ed to Dr. Clarke, that that famous paſſage in 
Phlegon which was cited by him, and had been 


ſo generally cited by other learned men as an 


atteſtation to the darkneſs at our Saviour's paſ- 
ſion, was without ſufficient evidence: That it 


was impoſfible to be proved to relate to it: And 


that therefore it ought to be omitted in a book 
where the evidences of natural and revealed re- 
ligion were ſo excellently and judiciouſly ſtated. 
There is one thing further in this piece of 
Mr. Wh. that deſerves a ſlight remark, and that 
is, That notwithſtanding he has wrote ſo many 
things againſt, and has been ſo bitterly ſevere 


on every body, and on Dr. Clarke in particular, 


for imagining a double ſenſe of prophecies, yet 
in this book, he himſelf has inconſiſtently fall- 
en 


N 
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a en into the ſame notion. Speaking of the pro- 
phecy of Amos, viii. 9, 10, 11. It ſhall come 
to paſs in that day, ſaith the Lord God, that I 
will cauſe the ſum to go down at noon, and I will 
_ darken the earth in the clear day, &c. © This. 
© prophecy, he ſays, belongs primarily to an 
« eclipſe in Amos's own time, but to ſuch a one 
« as was deſigned to be exactly parallel to that 
& before us, and ſo may well enough be applied 
«toit.” p. 44. Now what is it that thoſe who 
plead for double ſenſes of prophecies mean, ex- 
cept this very thing, that they belong prima- 
rily to one thing, but are de/igned to be exattly . 
parallel to another? 

* What is the difference betwixt this and the 
* ſaying, as others have ſaid, and have been wrote 
againſt by Mr. Vb. for ſaying, that/*© many 
© prophecies, which tho they may have a pri- 
* and immediate reference to ſome nearer. 
© events, yet by the Spirit of God may have 
tt been directed to be uttered in ſuch words as 
* may even more properly and more juſtly be 
ct applied to the great event which providence 
Had in view, than to the intermediate event 
which God deſigned as only a pledge or ear- 
* neſt of the other.” If the one be in an er- 
ror for arguing thus about the prophecies of 
the ol reſt ament, I fear Mr. /Fþ will find it 
L difficult 


ta} 


difficult to cheat himſelf of the _ fame mi- 8 


1 ſtakes i in the preſent caſe. 


And now to conclude, with a — of £ 
that problem which Mr. N. thinks fo very 


difficult and inſoluble, How that great an 
* judicious perſon Dr. Clarke ſhould be per 


d ed to give up Phlegon's teſtimony?” T think 


Mr. I b. himſelf did, in effect, ſolve it, when he 
obſerved that Dr. Clarke had no violent paſſions 


at all, no ftrong inclinations. When ever a truth 


was ſhewn to Dr. Clarke, he was ready and will- 


ing, as every honeſt man ought to bs. to em- 


- brace it in the love of truth. If the queſtion 


were put concerning a man of very violent Pai⸗ 


ſons, of very ftrong inclinations, of one that is 


warm in his nature, and that could not bear 
contradiction — What would he do, in cafe he 
had once maintained any error? — The anſwer 1 

think would be, That the odds are infinite againſt 


ſuch a one, that he would never give up an 
opinion once maintain d, how groundleſs ſoe- 
ver it was: That he would aſſert poſitively, 


and be deaf to conviction: That he would - 


call any teſtimony zhat firſt ſtruck his imagi- 


nation, original evidence“; and any forgery { 


an * authentick record. 
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APPENDIX. 


N the Diſſertation, when I was 
conſidering the circumſtances of 
F. Grölon's narration concerning 
the miſſionaries of China, and 
— bdheir requeſt to « the mathema- 
« ticians of Europe, that they would take the 


< pains'to examine, whether in the 324 year 


of our Lord, about the month of April there 
te was any eclipſe of the ſun, and whether it 


e could happen naturally: By way of reply 


1 faid — Take it either way; if there was 


< upon computation a natural eclipie of the fun 


ct at that time, ſuch an eclipſe could not poſſi- 
r a be to the purpoſe, becauſe the eclipſe at 
RY the 
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the time of our Saviour's death muſt have 


« been at the full moon, and therefore not natu- 


* ral, nor computable. If there were ſuch ane- 
« clipſe as did happen preternaturally; then al! 


ct the mathematicians of- we, could not com- | 
te pute it.“ Pp. 91. | 5 

Tis probable, I think, het the ien 
were deſirous that the mathematicians of Eu- 
rope would take the pains to compute the eclip- 


ſes of that year: And then, if it appeared that 


there was no eclipſe at all about April, A. D. 
32, then they ſhould have © this very plauſible 
e argument to convince the Chineſe,” vix. 
The darkneſs of the paſſion was the ſame with 
the eclipſe mentioned in their books; that they 


themſelves had taken notice of this miraculous - 
. circumſtance at the death of Feſus; and conſe- 


quently it was true; atteſted even by ſuch as 


were either perfect ſtrangers, or * adverſa- 3 
ries to chriſtianity. 5 . . 


This I now take to be the ovaries de- 
fign, and this the end of their requeſt. The 
miſchief is, this © very plauſible argument” de- 
ſigned for the conviction of the poor Chineſe, 
ſuppoſes, that in records of long ſtanding, 


there is no miſtake either originally, or in tran- 
ſcripts; it ſuppoſes the Chineſe aſtronomers at 


that time not to have been miſtaken; it ſup- 
poſes 
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. poſes: that there was ſuch an eclipſe from the 
authority of their books; it ſuppoſes it at the full 
moon at the ſame time that their hiſtories ſay 
that it was at the new moon; it ſuppoſes the 
miſſionaries to contradict their hiſtories in the 
very thing they cite their hiſtories for; and it 
ſuppoſes that Chrift died in a year in which he 
did not die. What ſtrange arguments and arts 
do miſſionaries make uſe of as plauſible ones, 
to make converts to a cauſe that ſtands in need | 
of nothing bur truth and honeſty, and a fair 
impartial hearing! 4 
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y DISSERTATION on the Eclipfs 
mentioned by Phlegen, or an En- 
& AL gquiry whether that Eciipfe had any 
fg - - i Relation to the Darkneſs which 
pened at our Saviour's Paſſion. By | 


yy aig Aſhley Sykes, D. D. pr. 1 5. 6 d. 


The Innocency of Error aſſerted and vindicat- 
ed. The third Edition very much corrected and 
improved by the Author. pr. 6 d. 

A Vindication of the Innocency of Error, &c. 
from the Milrepr: entatio of the Lord Biſhop of 
Oxford. pr. 6 d. 

An Eſſay upon fe Tauch of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion: Wherein its real Foundation upon the Old 


Teſtament is ſhewn. Occaſioned by the Diſcourſe 


of the Grounds of the Chriſtian Religion. By Ar- 
thur Aſbley Sykes D. D). 

The true 9 of the Expectation of the 
Meſſiah. In two Letters. One printed in the 
the other in Vindication of it: 


Being a Reply to the Anſwer publiſhed at the End 


ofa late Letter to Dr Rogers, By Philalethes, pr. 15. 


An Expoſition of the Chureh Catechiſm. By 


Samuel 5 D. D. Publiſhed from the Author's 


Ms. 


D. D. In 2 Vols. 8 


MS. by Jobn Clarke, D. D. Dean of Sarum. The 
Sermons on ſeveral Subjects. In Ten Volumes. 
By Samuel Clarke, D. D. Publiſhed from the Aus 
thor's MSS. by Fobn Clarke, D. D. Dean of Sa- 
rum. With a Preface, giving ſome Account of 
the Life, Writings, and Character of the Author. 
By Benjamin Lord Biſhop of Sarum. The Second 
Edition. Zꝛ—: nel 
An Enquiry into the Cauſe and Origin of Na- 
tural and Moral Evil: In which the principal Phaz. 
nomena of Nature are explained, according to 
the true Principles of Philoſophy; the preſent 
State and Condition of Mankind is conſidered and 
explained upon the true Principles of Morality 
and Revelation; and the Objections of the antient 
and modern Defenders of the Manichzan Scheme 
of two independent Principles, particularly Mr. 
Bayle, are fully anſwered : Being the Subſtance of 
Sixteen Sermons, preach'd in the Years 1719 and 
1720, at the Lecture founded by the Honourable 
Robert Boyle Eſq; In two Vols, 8 vo. By Fobs 
Clarke D. D. Dean of Sarum. | RY 
ERobault's Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy : Illu- 
Rrated with Dr Samuel Clarke's Notes, taken moſt- 
ly out of Sir 1/aac Newton's Philoſophy : With 
Additions. Done into Engliſh by 2 Clarke, 


The Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. In Six 
Books, By Hugo Grotius. Corrected and illuſtrated 
wich Notes by Mr. Le Clerc. To which is added, 
a Seventh Book, concerning this Queſtion : hat 
Chriſtian Church we ought to join our ſelves to? Tran- 
ſlated by Jobn Clarke, - D. D. The ſecond Editi- 
on, with Additions. 120. 
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PS bl How of Sir 1/aac Newton's Ptinc | 

__ Philoſophy... In which: his peculiar Method of 
treating that uſeful Subject is explained, and ap- 
plied to ſome of the chief Phænomena of the Sy- 
ſem of the World. By Jobn Clarke, D. D. 
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The Hiſtory: of the Reformation, and other 


Eccleſiaſtical Franſactions in and about the Low 


Countries: From the Beginning of the Eighth Cen- 
tury to the Synod of Dort incluſive. By Gerard 


Brandt, late Profeſſor of Divinity at Amſterdam. . 


Tranſlated from the Original. With the Heads 
of the moſt eminent Perſons e by Mr. Ver. 0 

Mo: In 4 Vols. Folio. 3 
N. B. The Subſcribers to this Work, who lows 

not yet compleated their Sets, may have the 

Volumes they want, either of large or ſmall: . 

Paper, on the Terms of the Subſcription. - _ 

© Fifteen Sermons, preach'd at the Rolls Chapel 


; upon the following Subjects. Upon Human Na- 
ture. Upon the Character of Balaam. Upon 

Reſentment. Upon Forgiveneſs of Injuries. Up- 
on Self Deceit. Upon the Love of our Neigh- 
- bour. - Upon the Love of God. Upon the Ig- 
norance of Man. By Fo/eph Butler LL. B. Preach- 


er at the Rolls, and Rector of Sranboge, i in the Bi 


ſhoprick of Durham. 8 vo. 


A Conference on the Miracles of our Bleſſed | 
Saviour. Wherein all the Objections of Mr Wool- 


ag in his Six Diſcourſes, and ſeveral other great- 


er Difficulties, are fully ſtated and conſidered, ; 
and the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion is evi- 
dently proved. By V. Stevenſon, D. D. Preben- 
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